MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES. 


Baltimore, January, 1891. 


THE REGIMEN OF wyrie IN THE 
‘HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA.’ 


In the account of the life of CapMon in the 
Anglo-Saxon version of BEDA’s ‘ Historia Ec- 
clesiastica,’ there occurs tHis passage (see 
SwEET’s ‘A.-S. Reader,’ p. 48): Da aras he 
Srom bem slepe,and eall pa pe he slepende 
sang feste in gemynde hefde,and pam wor- 
dum sona monig word in pet yice gemet 
Gode wyrpes songes togepeodde. \na note on 
this passage (p. 197), Dr. SWEET says, among 
other things, ‘‘ wyrpbe should govern the geni- 
tive.’’ To deny the truth of this remark would 
be to ignore the habit of the language as seen 
in its best examples both of prose and of poe- 
try; yet the matter seems worthy of some 
further investigation. 

I have seen but one other note on the passage 
in question. KARL KORNER, in his ‘Einlei- 
tung in das Studium des Angelsachsischen’ 
(Theil ii, p. 30), prints godewyrdes as a com- 
pound, and in a note (p. 196) he says: ‘“‘ gode- 
wyrdes liest bereits Zupitza mit einem MS; 
wegen des Compositionsvocales vg]. gode-web, 
gode-gyld, dege-weorc,; hierdurch wird die 
Bemerkung Sweets (der gode wirdes hat): 
‘wirde should govern the gen.’ hinfallig,’’ 

In reference to ZuPITzA’s reading, it may be 
said that Smitu (‘ Baedae Hist. Eccl.’ p. 597, |. 
26) prints Gode wyrpes, and gives no varia 
lectio for the passage; but no great import- 
ance can attach to this fact, for in his preface 
S1TH says: ‘‘Omnes varias lectiones, quae a 
textu verbis differunt, ad inferiorem marginem 
apposuimus, rejectis quidem fere infinitis que 
literis tantum, vocalibus precipue, sunt diver- 
se.’’ In view of this statement, and after 
some considerable examination of parts of 
SMITH’s work, I am satisfied that the slight 
difference between Gode wyrpes and Gode- 
wyrpes would not, in all probability, have 
arrested the attention of that editor. 

As to K6RNER’s explanation of the com- 
pound form, it appears that in this instance, at 
least, nothing valid can be said against it. 
Yet it seems clear that the translator wrote 
Gode wyrpes, and not Gode-wyrpes, nor yet 


Godes wyrpes. The evidence that has led to 
this conclusion is detailed below. 

I. The Latin text has ‘‘et eis mox plura in 
eundem modum verba Deo digni carminis ad- 
junxit.’’ The classical Latinist would here 
view Deo as the ablative naturally attending 
dignus; but on comparison of the Latin with 
the A.-S. version so many egregious blunders 
appear, that it is by no means sure that the 
translator did not regard Deo as a dative, 
especially as we find inthe Latin, ‘‘ dignum se 
congregationi fratrum zstimare non debet’’ 
(Bk. I, Ch. 27);. . . ‘‘cujus filia Earcongo- 
ta, ut condigna parenti soboles, magnarum 
fuit virgo virtutum. . . .”’ (III, 8); ‘Qui 
indignum se tanto gradui respondens. . .”’ 
(IV, 1). 

Let us now arrange in interlinear form the 
two texts of the passage under consideration 
—the Latin as given by SMITH, 1722, and 
GILEs, 1848. (WHELOC, 1644, has Azs instead 
of ets): 


et eis mox plura 

and pemwordum sona monig word 
in eundem modum verba Deo 
in pbetylce gemet Gode 


digna  carminis adjunxit 
wyrpes songes togepeodde. 


In this arrangement, the word-order of each 
text has been left undisturbed. If, for an 
instant, Deo may be considered as a dative, 
we have here a piece of literal and ‘‘ word be 
worde’’ translation that is somewhat surpris- 
ing, but which may be quite equalled by 
dozens of other instances from the same source, 
as I may some day undertake to show. 

II. To illustrate further the regimen of 
wyrpe in the .‘ Historia Ecclesiastica,’ when 
used to translate dignus, I have noted every 
example of dignus (and its compounds) that I 
could find in the Latin text, and compared 
each with the corresponding passage in the 
Anglo-Saxon. It many cases the word is so 
rendered as to make the passage valueless for 
the present purpose. Thus, ‘‘juxta honorem 
et vita et gradu ejus condignum”’ (Book IV, 
Chap. xxvi, ad fin.)=“efter gerisenre are his 


lifes 7 his hada”’ (SMITH, p. 603, 1); and © 
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“Deo dignior’’ (II, ix)=‘‘ Gode Jleofre’’ 
(SMITH, p. 510, 33). 

Of dignus translated by wyrpe and the gen- 
itive, the following examples occur [references 
are to Situ (S.) and to WHELOc (W.)]: 

Bk. I, Ch. vii.—dignum (se. montem) . 
qui beati martyris cruore dicaretur ; 

— wes pies wyrpe p seo stowe swa wiitig 
7 swa feger were be eft sceolde mid dy 
blode des eadigan martyres gewurpad 7 
gehalgod weorpan. 

(S. 478, 23: W. 34, 15 ad fin.) 


I, vii.—regni coelestis dignus . . ingressu. 
bes heofonlican rices wyrpe. 
(S. 478, 43: W. 35, 26.) 
III, vii.—ipse eum dignum esse episcopatu 


judicaret. 
he hined@as wyrpne wiste. 
(S. 530, 30: W. 188, 2 ad fin.) 
III, xiii.—ingressu ... vite perennis dignum. 


des ecan lifes inganges wyrpne. 
(S. 539, 2: W. 195 ad med.) 
IV, i.—indignum . . . tanto gradui [sic]. 
swa mycles hades unwyrpe. 
(S. 564, 1: W. 254, 24). 


V, xii.—episcopalem . . . cathedram condig- 
nis gradu actibus servat. 
p B [iscop] setl efenwyrpum dedum 
his hades . . . heold. 
(S. 631, 14: W. 419, 18). 
[efenwyrpe in Smith and Wheloc]. 
Of datives, these occur : 
I, vii.—ecclesia . . . ejus martyrio condigna 
cyrice ... his Srowunge 7 martyr- 
wyrpe. 
(S. 479, 7: W. 35, 2 ad fin.) 
III, v.—dignum episcopatu 
biscop hade wyrpe. 
(S. 557, 38: W. 172, 14). 
IV, vi.—condignamse . . . episcopofratre . . 
prebuit. 
he efenwyrpe he . . . dam biscope7 
hire breper . . . gegearwode. 
(S. 574, 18: W. 276 ad fin.) 
IV, xxiv.—plura . . verba Deo digni carminis. 
monig word... Gode uyrpes 


sSonges. 
(S. 597, 26: W. 328, 15 ad fin.) 


V, i—condignis gradu . . . actibus. 
after wyrpum dedum dam hade. 
(S. 613, 13: W. 367, 11.) 


V, vi.—Vitam . . . episcopo dignam. 
lif... biscope wyrpe. 
(S. 618, 30: W. 389, 3 ad fin.) 


V, xix.—episcopatu . . . dignus. 
B [iscop] hade wel wyrpe. 
(S. 639. 31: W. 443 ad fin.) 
III, xxi.—regis nomine ac persona dignissi- 
cyninges namon 7 hada well wyrpe. 
(S. 550, 40: W. 218, 6.) 


(But MS. B has: cyninges naman hefde 7 
wes des hades well wyrpe.) 


To these may be added this instance, where 
wyrpe is not a translation of dignus yet isused 
with the dative: 


IV. i—... alium cujus ... ad suscipien- 
um episcopatum eruditio conveniret 
et etas. 

. operne .. . de biscophade wyrpe 
were... 


(S. 564, 2: W. 245, 26). 
And this example of the instrumental : 


IV. ii.—me. . . hoc esse dignum arbitrabar . . 
tc me sylfne ... Oy hade wyrp[nje 
demde... 
(S. 566, 6: W. 259 ad fin.) 


(But MS.B has: me sylfne.., Ses 
hades wyrpne dyde.) 


Finally, these examples must be taken for 
what they are worth, and not necessarily as 
authoritative. The exceeding literalness of 
the translation peremptorily forbids any other 
view of the matter. Nevertheless, the dative 
with wyrpe must at least have been intelligi- 
ble to the people, else such construction 
could hardly have been used so frequently. 


J. W. PEARCE. 
Tulane University. 


1 After this article was already in press there appeared in 
Englische Studien (vol. xv, p. 159f.) a study of the same 
subject by J. Exnst Wi.Finc; it was, however, thought 
best not to withhold Prof. Pkarcer’s independent and cor- 
roborative contribution.—£ds. 
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PRONUNCIATION OF R AND G IN 
GERMANY. 


I. All of our American grammars except 
one, so far as I know, recommend the lingual 
pronunciation of ry. Very few of these gram- 
mars even mention that there is any other 
pronunciation of y,and yet in almost all the 
cities of Germany, whether larger or smaller, 
a quite different r is spoken from our English 
r, or the trilled yas pronounced by German 
peasants and by actors on the stage. This r 
as usually heard inthe cities is of a guttural 
nature, produced in the back part of the 
mouth by drawing the tongue back against 
the uvula in such a manner as to form a little 
groove in which the uvula can swing and 
vibrate freely, the tongue however remaining 
perfectly motionless. This vibration often re- 
sembles very closely that of the tongue-7, and 
many Germans are not conscious that there 
are two different 7’s spoken in their country. 
However, this uvular 7 is often very feebly 
pronounced, or, contrariwise, is sometimes 
pronounced with disagreeable distinctness— 
in either of which cases the little groove is 
not sufficiently formed to allow the uvula to 
vibrate freely. The guttural 7 is common 
to all classes of the people in the larger 
cities, and in many smaller ones. The tongue- 
ry often betrays the provincial birth of a 
speaker, for it rarely happens that anyone who 
has once learned the guttural 7 ever changes 
it for the lingual. It is, indeed, almost impos- 
sible for a person who has learned one of these 
r’s to acquire the other. In view of the great 
physical difficulty to be overcome, the exten- 
sive literature on this subject would seem to 
have been produced in vain, but the advocates 
of the lingual ry wax hot as their cause grows 
hopeless. 

Difficult, however, as it is for adults to master 
the guttural 7, it is very easy for their children 
to acquire it. I have met a number of such 
cases, and in the cities have searched in vain 
for children whoretained their parents’ lingual 
r. From this it appears that in forming the pro- 
nunciation of children the influence of play- 
mates is a more powerful factor than that of 
father and mother. I am here reminded of a 
number of students in Berlin who were trying to 
learn from me how to pronounce the lingual r. 


They made earnest efforts to move the tongue, 
but it would not budge. On the other hand, 
such r exercises were very instructive to me as 
to the formation of the uvular 7, and finally 
enabled me to acquire it. 

A comparison ofthe two 7’s explains in part 
the rapid spread of the uvular as being due to 
the slighter effort required in producing it. 
As a rule at least, the initial vis trilled and 
often very strongly so. Many American 
teachers of German are not conscious of the 
great difference between this lingual r and 
our own lingual r. I believe our American- 
born teachers use generally our own + in 
speaking German. The force with which the 
Bavarian and Wiirtemburg peasants roll this 7 
on the end of their tongues is surprising. This 
is the y used on the German stage. It is not 
clear to me why so many phoneticians take the 
stage pronunciation as their standard. The 
actor must look to acoustic effect, and besides 
needs and actually uses a tragic, digni- 
fied pronunciation, quite unlike that employed 
in ordinary conversation. He accordingly 
adopts this strongly trilled r as being the most 
forcible sound at his command. But, in this 
particular, even the warm advocates of the 
the stage depart from the stage pronunciation. 
It would be an interesting study to trace the 
development of the uvular 7 that has thus 
spread so rapidly in spite of the stage, the 
school, and the phoneticians. Spoken by 
the vast majority of people in the great 
centres of national life, it possesses a vital- 
ity that neither actor, school-master nor pe- 
dant can destroy. I have noticed that the 
uvular 7 is often spoken of as a peculiarity of 
North Germany, but nothing could be more 
erroneous. In Schleswig-Holstein the tongue- 


| ris spoken, and in Vienna the uvular r. The 


rule is that the guttural 7 prevails in the cities, 
and accordingly, if the whole truth may be 
told, the tables ought to be turned and the 
lingual 7 be called the provincial. 

II. The pronunciation of g has also drifted 
away from the standard of the stage, which 
requires the hard gas in good. It is stated in 
one of our best grammars that g final is pro- 
nounced on the stage as 4, yet I did not hear 
this pronunciation in any theatre ; in my expe- 
rience it was uniformly given the same as 
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initial g. However, in common conversation 
in North Germany six different sounds are 
heard for the one g of the written language, 
according as it is initial, medial or final: (1) 
initial g has the hard sound of g in good; (2) 
medial g after a, 0, u and au (back vowels) has 
a sound not heard in English, being a sonant 
guttural spirant; (3) medial g after 7, e, and 
umlauted vowels (front vowels) is a sonant 
palatal spirant, similar to y in yes; (4) final g 
after back vowels, like ch in Bach; (5) final g 
after front vowels, like ch in ich ; (6) gin the 
combination zg, when not followed by a vowel, 
has the sound of & The sound that is the 
least general of these is medial g after front 
vowels. In foreign words, as regieren etc., 
and often in German words in declamation and 
reading, the g is pronounced hard (as a sonant 
stop), but in ordinary conversation the sound 
described above under (3) is more common. 
Geo. O. CURME. 
Cornell College. 


APROPOS OF ‘LA NAISSANCE DU 
CHEVALIER AU CYGNE,’ 


In his extended and highly instructive review 
of ‘La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne’ (Ro- 
mania xix, pp. 314-340), M. Gaston Paris 
submits the constitution of the text to a search- 
ing examination. Most of the emendations 
there offered need only to be seen to be 
accepted, several of the most satisfactory 
elucidations bearing upon difficulties on which 
I had in vain exercised my ingenuity; a few, 
however, of the suggesten emendations are 
not so obviously convincing, and may warrant 
some further consideration." 

Into the textual portion of the review have 
crept a certain number of typographical errors, 
which it will be desirable to rectify before pro- 
ceeding tothe cases in question. The mis- 
prints are as follows :— 


Page 328, 1. 28, for 232 read 242. 
39 238 en carger read encarger. 
31 245 read 345. 
32 365 “ce 366. 
1 Not many of the proposed emendations turn upon the 
correctness of the MS. readings, but I have availed myself of 


an opportunity of collating questionable passages on the 
original MS, since the appearance of the review. 


Page 328, 1. 33, for 430 read 429. 
329 II 1314 “ce 1354. 
“ce ac 66 1370 1358. 

“ce “ce 13 1469 1479. 

Sacté 1. Sacte read sacié |. 

sacte. 

«18 en son mes garder read en 

son mesgarder. 

2185 read 2186. 

Je queis,\. Pegueis read /e 

gueis, 1. legueis. 

* 2220 read 2221. 

“ce “ce 36 2786 2787. 

se 38 2846 2845. 

330 I oe 3380 3350. 

enanstes read en anstes. 

 Enbrivement read Enbrieve- 

ment. 

A word as to one or two of the more general 
considerations which controlled the editor in 
his mode of dealing with the text. It was 
recognized, in the first place, that the punctu- 
ation is one of the most significant as well as 
delicate tests that can be applied in criticis- 
ing the formal side of an editiv princeps. The 
reviewer, while commending the “ ponctua- 
tion intelligente’’ as a whole (p. 328), takes 
exception to a particular feature of it: ‘2550 
(et souvent ailleurs) il faut une virgule devant 
si.”” Verses 2550 and 2551, with two examples 
of the case in question, well illustrate the 
issue here raised. It is a point to which 
especial attention was given in the work of 
editing the text. I will quote the lines: 

2550 Sus lieve sz s’en va ens el palais plus grant 

A son segnor parler, se/ troeve la seant 

Sor une keute painte de paile escarimant, 
In this passage a comma was intentionally set 
before the sz (of seZ) in verse 2551, but inten- 
tionally omitted before sz in verse 2550. A 
similar discrimination was made as carefully 
as possible throughout the entire text, to mark 
respectively the closer or looser coérdination 
of a ‘‘si clause’’ with its antecedent. The 
distinction is one which seems to me to have 
been well worth the making. 

It is a constant embarrassment to the editor 
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of an ancient manuscript to decide how far to 
normalize the text with which he is dealing. 
My own preference is to lean toward the con- 
servative side in cases involving a peculiarity 
rather thana mere blunder of author or scribe. 
Thus, the author of the ‘Naissance’ uses 
both esferis (Church Latin sprritus) and espirs 
(verbal substantive from esfirer SPIRARE), 
choosing the one form or the other according 
to the requirements of the rhythm. Ina single 
instance however (v. 1272), the scribe has in- 
troduced the form esperis where he could by 
no possibility have intended to use a trissylla- 
ble, and where, accordingly, espirs would 
have been in place: 
Morte est belle Elioxe, /’esferis s’en est alés. 


In other words, the scribe has so far confound- 
ed the two forms as to treat esperis as if it 
were a dissyllable. The case is noteworthy, 
first because the word actually became dis- 
syllabic in Mod. Fr. esprit, and secondly, 
because its only occurrence as a dissyllable in 
this text is in immediate proximity to angeles, 
regularly employed in O. Fr. as a dissyllable. 
The preceding verse is: 
As sains angeles del ciel, se vos en puis proier, 


so that it is scarcely straining the point to in- 
fer that the scribe, as he wrote, consciously 
associated in his mind his dissyllabic esperis 
with the dissyllabic angeles. In view of all 
this, I preferred to allow esferis to stand in 
the text, but in a note called attention to its 
peculiar use as a dissyllable. M. Paris re- 
marks: ‘1271, /’esperis corrigez /’espirs.”’— 
So again, p. 329, 1. 36, M. Paris remarks: 
‘‘ 2814 il parait inutile de faire un seul mot de 
Yatre an. Here not only is it the scribe who 
has connected the two words, but in so doing 
he has brought the phrase into a natural an- 
alogy with the similar compounds anfan and 
ouan; \ accordingly felt justified in ‘‘ following 
copy.’’ GoOpDEFROY has only one citation for 
the word, in the form azfriant.—One more 
instance may be noted. In line 3106 (cited by 


M. Paris, p. 329, two lines from below) I have 
allowed fort paisant to remain in the text, 
while indirectly indicating the more correct 
form in the notes (p. 118, 1. 5). GODEFROY cites 
several instances of similar peculiar orthogra- 
phy of the word. 


P. 328, |. 29, rainer n’a pas de sens; 
je lirais rainner (A regner).’’ The passage 
runs : 


Vostre linages ert espandus outre mer, 
Et jusqu’en Orient le verra on raiiner. 


The reading of N is clearly rauner, “ your 
posterity shall be spread abroad beyond the 
sea, and shall [some day] be seen reunited in 
the distant East.’? The sense is doubtless 
not so good as that of MS. A, but as a natural 
offset to espandus in the preceding verse, is 
sufficiently plausible to account for V’s read- 
ing. 

‘751 1. cil.—This emendation requires 
the insertion of a comma before ci/. 

‘* 1265 /i sains, c. ed sain.’’—Correct further, 
to accord with this change, Adrahans to Abra- 
han (genitive limiting saim).2 

‘*1341 de lor liu, |. desor lui.’’—By using the 
word /isez rather than corrigez, M. Paris 
evidently implies that this is merely a mis- 
reading of the editor. The MS. however has 
plainly de dor (with the for Hu indicated 
by a stroke). The emendation is none the 
less valid. 

‘©1566 anons ités, c. aversités (la note est a 
effacer).’’—M. Paris has here overlooked the 
fact that according to his reading the con- 
struction would require the oblique case aver- 
sité—a second departure from the reading of 
the MS. which to my mind still further de- 
tracts frof the probability of this emendation. 
The case is sufficiently interesting to warrant 
its re-presentation here. The passage is as 
follows : 

1561 “ E! las,” ce dist Lotaires, ‘‘ de grant dolor plenier 

A fait mon cors avoir qui go m’a fait nonchier; 

Or avoie grant joie, or ai grant destorbier. 

Ne se puet nus el monde longement leecier, 

Qu’en la fin de se joie ne l’estuece estancier 

Aucune auons 2t¢s qui fait son cuer ploier, 
In the last line the MS. has anonsites, which 
GopEFROY (who has utilized this unpublished 
text in the preparation of his ‘ Dictionnaire ’) 
regards as a single word, treating itas a awaé 
Aeyouevov, and defining it as aversité. On 

2It is curious that this emendation should not have oc- 

curred to me, in view of my own note to 2964, which reads : 
“Tort S. Abrahant. Godefroy, s.v. hort, cites Chanson 
d’Antioche ‘ Dans 2’0r S, Abraan.’ From the Scripture par- 


allel of Lazarus in Abraham’s dosom, S, Luke xvi, 23, one 
would expect to find ‘le se‘n S, Abrahant.’”’ 
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the contrary, I regard anons as anonce and 
ites=-itels, translating (in the note to the pas- 
sage): ‘No one in the world can long be 
happy without having, at the end of h’s joy, 
to endure some news such as causes his heart 
to sink.’”’ M. Paris (p. 330) takes exception 
to this rendering, apparently on the sole 
ground that avons for anonce is unwarranted ; 
but it is suggested, in the note, that we may 
have here a simple case of elision (anonce ités). 


The use of azonce in this connection might 


perhaps seem somewhat unnatural, were it 
not for verse 1562, where an unhappy ‘‘an- 
nouncement’’ is offered as precisely the cause 
of the king’s sad reflection (‘qui go m’a fait 
nonchier’’). 1 prefer still to stand by this ren- 
dering. 

1702 Al mostre\. Al nestre:”’ an emend- 
ation so certainly correct that I fully expected 
to find A/ naistre on reconsulting the MS., and 
was surprised to discover that it was the 
scribe, and not the editor, who had misread 
the word aistre. 

2158 gu’i/, c. pour la mesure gue The 
MS., as my collation discloses, has guz/ Ze, 
which is better. Insert comma before gu’7/. 

‘©2186 rivier, c. vivier.",—The MS. has ri- 


vier, and though v. 2160 reads /es oisiaus del 


vivier, yet inasmuch as the same word re- 
appears 2411, 
Dont en va as fontaines, droit al cor des riviers 
Ki la surgent et corent dessous les oliviers, 

where it is used with reference to the same 
spot as in 2186, the weight of probability seems 
to incline in favor of rivier; in other words, I 
take this to be an illustration of the familiar 
maxim of textual criticism, dificilior lectio 
potior, though here it is the scribe, and not 
M. Paris, who has avoided the pitfall of the 
facilior lectio. 

‘2459 dic. ¢el.”’ The passage reads in the 
MS. : 

Je vos ferai Ze plait que mellor recovrier 
En arés vos par moi, car en bien I’ai molt cier, 

This I have emended to: “Je vos ferai LI 
piait.”’ rendering, ‘‘1I will make a plea for you 
to him, so that you will have,” etc. M. Paris, 
in turn, would read ‘Je vos ferai ¢e/ plait,” 
and would still, apparently, render vos ‘for 
you,” ‘‘I will make for you sucha plea,”’ but 
in view of the ambiguity of Je vos ferat, in this 


latter reading, it appears to me preferable to 
emend as I have done. 

‘*2721 en son ciel |. ens ou ciel.’’—The em- 
endation is clearly correct, though the reading - 
of the MS. is sé. 

‘©2989 dist la pucele,\. go dist li rois.”’— 
My brief note on this clause is, ‘‘/a pucele, 
dative,’’ which I believe M. Paris will be 
ready to approve on second consideration. 
The passage stands: [Li rois] 

Porvint a la pucele et conjoie l’a: 
* Fille,’ dist la pucele, “ benois soit qui vos a 
Nourie jusq’a hui.” 

‘3391 ajoutez pour la mesure Ze avant 
?une.’’—Here Je is presumably a misprint, for 
Jo, since M. Paris could not have overlooked 
the fact that in the verse 

Et .ii, nes dont avrai je l’une a mon devis, 
Je would stand in the feminine czsura and 
would accordingly count for naught in the 
measure. 


“* 3487 riu 1. rin.—Apropos of M. SCHELER’s 
note on viz (verse 2260 of his edition of Bru- 
VON DE COMARCHIS entitled ‘ Beuves de Com- 
marchis’), M. PARIS speaks (Rom. v, 118) of 
‘le mot vin, qui est certainement a effacer de 
la langue et a remplacer par rix comme l'a 
déja remarqué M. Tobler (Gdétt. gel. Anz., 
1874, p- 1044)’; and as lately as 1889 (Rom. 
xviii, 118), in his review of BARTSCH and 
Hornina, ‘La Langue et la litt. fr.,” M. Paris 
says: Rin, ‘canal’; ilfaut Butin the 
same volume of Rom. (p. 508, note), at the 
end of MussaFia’s rectifications to the same 
work, he writes: “Je profite de l’occasion 
pour rétracter ma remarqueé sur vin; ce mot, 
au sens de ‘cours d’eau,’ quelle qu’en soit 
lorigine, existe réellement en ancien frangais 
et est attesté par des rimes.’’3 The word rin 
is apparently not treated in KOrTING’s new 
‘ Lateinisch-romanisches WoOrterbuch,’ and I 
am not aware that any etymology has been 
proposed. Germanic Rinne (cf. Anglo-Saxon 
rinne) naturally suggests itself. 

P. 330, |. 24 ff., M. PARis remarks, in speak- 
ing of the editor’s attempted explanation of 
O. Fr. caure: ‘‘Caure est expliqué par CAL6- 
REM et chaleur par CALOREM; c’est ingenieux, 


3. The note last quoted appeared after the publication of 
*La Naissance.’ Inthe MS. it is impossible to determine 
whether the scribe wrote rin or riu. 
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mais comment s’expliquerait CALOREM? Cau- 
re, mot propre au N.-E., représente, 4 mon 
avis, un lat. vulg. CALORA formé sur le type de 
FRIGORA.”’ I believe that the question is in- 
cidentally solved by SucHIER in GROBER’S 
‘Grundriss’ i, 638: ‘‘das Nebeneinander von 
caure und calor im Altfranzésischen, die frei- 
lich nicht mehr wie verschiedene Kasus des- 
selben Worts, sondern wie zwei selbstandige 
Worter fungieren, deutet auf ein langeres Fort- 
bestehen der lateinischen Fiexion zuriick.’’4 

P. 331, 1. 20. ‘‘La Zable des noms propres 
n’est pas essez compleéte.’’—This criticism is 
most just. Being obliged, by unavoidable ex- 
igencies of publication, to print this vocabu- 
lary without revision of my cards, I should 
have made a point of begging indulgence 
beforehand for any omissions or defects. 

In conclusion, I may be pardoned for point- 
ing out that my doctor’s dissertation, the 
edition of the ‘Panthére d’Amours’ for the 
Société des anciens textes frangais, did not 
appear in 1880, as M. Paris has here, and in 
his ‘ Littérature francaise au moyen 4ge’ p. 
277, inadvertently remarked, but in 1885 
(although assigned to the ‘‘exercice’’ of 1883 
in the Society’s accounts and bearing the latter 
date on the title-page). Nor will it be out of 
place if I call attention here to an error in M. 
Paut MEyYeEr’s report of vol. iii. of Mop. LANG. 
Notes in Rom. xviii, 186: “‘ M. Todd avait im- 
primé le dit des trois morts et des trois vifs 
dans la préface de son édition de la Panth2re 
d’amours sans se rappeler que ce méme opus- 
cule avait déja été publié par M. de Mont- 
aiglon.’’ As a matter of fact, it will appear 
from a reference to the work in question that 
M. DE MonrTAIGLON’s edition was collated by 
me on the original MS. in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, as a result of which comparison 
various rectifications were made. 

H. A. Topp. 


AN EMENDATION IN THE ANGLO- 
SAXON GOSPELS. Luke i, 5: 
of Abian tune. 


THE meaning of the phrase of Abian tune, 
Luke i, 5 of the Anglo-Saxon version of the 
Gospels, should be obvious from the record in 


4 Van Hamgt, vocab, to Rencius pg Moittgns, derives 
caure from infin, CALERE, 


I. Chron, xxiv, of the determination by lot of 
the twenty-four courses of priestly service: 
the eighth course fell to Abijah. However in 
this instance the translator did not, as it 
appears, have this history well in mind, for he 
was by some means led to commit a mistrans- 
lation, which in its turn has occasioned a train 
of curious consequences in the Anglo-Saxon 
lexicons. The interest of the matter lies in 
this, that a special definition of ¢#n (‘enclosure, 
town,’) extending through a long tradition in 
lexicography, has been based solely on this 
isolated occurrence. This special definition is 
‘course, turn,’ as first recorded by SOMNER 
(1659), in v. tune, whoalso adds, after his 
reference to Luke i, 5, the illustration ‘‘ comed 
20 tune, vicem vel locum obtinet sive capessit ; 
taketh place, takes his turne.’? SKINNER 
(‘Etymologicon,’ 1671) does not cite this mean- 
ing of own ; nor does SPELMAN (‘ Glossarium,’ 
ed. of 1687), although he refers to Luke xvi, 4 
and 8, for ¢unscipe and tingeréfa. BENSON 
(1701) repeats the two themes of SOMNER: ‘‘fiin, 
sepimentum, villa, hortus, territorium,’’ and 
‘* time, vice, sepes, territorium.’’ In the ‘Ety- 
mologicum Anglicanum’ of Junius as edited 
by Lye (1743), only the usual definitions of 
town are found, but in Lye’s ‘ Dictionarium ’ 
(1772) the special meaning ‘classis’ is de- 
duced from the phrase of Abian tune with the 
translation ‘‘ex Abiz classe,’’ and this is 
followed by anexpansion in citations, in the 
manner of SOMNER, to show how (in as ‘vicis, 
locus’ is employed in expressions like: 
‘“cyman to vel on tune, venire ad vicem, 
vel in vice sua’’; “dringan vel on tine, 
adducere ad vicem, vel in vice sua’’; ‘‘/éran 
on tin, ire ad vicem suam’’; ‘‘sigan tine, 
tendere ad vicem suam’’; ‘“‘d@s de lencten on 
tin geliden hefde, ex quo ver ad vicem suam 
appulisset.’” These citations are all from 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘‘ Menologium.’’ BosworTH 
(1838), under the fourth definition of fam, ‘“‘a 
class, course, turn,’’ appropriates Lye’s article 
—without acknowledgment—but inserts the 
opinion of Mr. CARDALE, that ¢#m or fine in the 
expressions cited from the ‘‘ Menologium”’ 
“is a mere expletive.’”” We next come to 
ETTMULLER (Vorda Vealhstéd,’ 1851), to be 
surprised by another unacknowledged repro- 
duction of the details in Lye, with no change 
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except a slight grammatical rectification: ‘‘70 
tine vel on tin.”’ 

Turning to the correction of this tradition 
we may adopt the inverse order, and first dis- 
miss the evidence drawn from the passages in 
the ‘‘Menologium.’’ This has indeed been 
done by Fox (1830) and by BouTERWEK 
(1857) as editors of that work. Fox expresses 
an indebtedness in his preface which, in con- 
nection with what we have observed in Bos- 
WORTH, enables us to attribute to Mr. Car- 
DALE the note on @s 76 tine (|. 8.); the ex- 
pression is here treated as ‘‘an expletive”’ 
‘frequently met with in our old: poets,’’ with 
the following familiar quotation : 


Lenten ys come wip loue to toune, 
wip blosmen & wip briddes roune, 
pat al pis blisse bryngep. 
BODDEKER: “ W. L.”’ viii. 


BOUTERWEK’S note on the same line may 
also be added: ‘‘#s (6 time, i. e. ad nos, in 
terram nostram; idem valet quod 
wicum, us ti geardum,’ que loquendi formule 
infra leguntur.”” No further comment on the 
interpretation of this formula as distorted in 
the lexicons is necessary, except to say that— 
as already implied—it must be regarded as 
attributable to an effort on the part of SOMNER 
and Lye to elucidate the phrase from Luke. 

That ¢#m should mean ‘course’ or ‘class’ 
is simply impossible. The nearest approach 
to such a meaning would be that represented 
by the gloss: ‘‘ Cors, numerus militum, tuun 
(HEssELs, C. 670), which has no application 
here; whereas a comparison of the fifth and 
eighth verses of the first chapter of Luke sup- 
plies the easy proof of a mistranslation in the 
Anglo-Saxon version. Putting i ordine vicis 
sue (ev rij reser Eqnuepias avrov) of the 
eighth verse by the side of de vice Abia (2é ig- 
nueptxs Abid), shows that while vicis sue is 
correctly translated by Ais gewrixles, some 
accident has attended the translation of vice 
in the fifth verse. Though surprising in a 
translator of the Gospels, this accident was 
the mere inadvertence of reading vico for vice. 
The emendation of Abian gewrixle, is thereby 
made necessary (cf. also uuehsale Abiases, 
‘Tatian,’ Sievers’ ed. p. 68; the A. S. 


gewrix/ and the O. H. G. wehsal represent a 
variation of the same root). In the order of 
discovery it is now to be stated that MARSHALL, 
in the second printed edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon Gospels (1665), has a note (p. 561) which, 
we must believe, has hitherto escaped the 
notice not only of the lexicographers but also 
of the subsequent editors of the text: ‘‘ Ex- 
istimo interpretem legisse vico pro vice.”’ 
That BoswortHu in his edition of the Gospels 
(1865) gives no attention to this opinion, is not 
what one would be led to expect from his 
occasional reference to MARSHALL’s ‘“‘ Obser- 
vationes.’? MARSHALL confirms his suggestion 
by four instances in Mark (i, 38; vi, 36, 56; viii, 
26) in which ¢#n corresponds to the Latin vicus. 
In Luke vicus does not occur, but ¢# always 
translates vz//a (viii, 34; ix, 12), which is signi- 
ficant in connection with Mark vi, 56, where 
on wic oppe on tinas corresponds to im vicos 
velin civitates ; in this case civitates is not 


translated, and ¢amas therefore corresponds to 


villas, not to vicos as MARSHALL would imply. 
The three remaining cases in Mark are how- 
ever clear examples of the rendering of vicus 
by tin. 

Two interesting facts in this connection 
remain to be noted. The first is that the 
‘‘Durham Book ”’ and the Rushworth MS.”’ 
define vice and vicis at Luke i, 5,8 by /ond, 
though this has not excited the suspicion of 
any of the editors of these texts. It is, more- 
over, a confirmation of the above argument to 
observe that these Glosses also define vicus 
by /ond in the four passages in Mark. The 
second fact is one of coincidence, and has 
therefore the weight of a confirmatory pre- 
sumption. It is the discrepancy in the Gothic 
version, between the translations of égnuepia 
of the fifth and eighth verses of Luke’s first 
chapter. Here, asin the Anglo-Saxon version, 
the eighth verse is correct, but ULFILAs, 
apparently, also overlooked its connection 
with the fifth verse, for his editors are agreed 
that the admzaz Asyouevov afar, of the fifth 
verse, is due to mistranslation; whether or 
not this word is rightly explained as corres- 
ponding to the Anglo-Saxon eafora, does not 
affect this judgment. 


James W. BriGur. 
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CORRECTIONS TO THE SIXTH EDI- 
TION OF SUPER’S FRENCH 
READER. 


The sixth edition of Super’s ‘French 
Reader’ (Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 1890. 
Half leather, 12mo, pp. 240) is, in its new 
binding, a very neat and attractive volume. 
The vocabulary has been rewritten, and many 
typographical errors have been corrected in 
the text. A perusal of the book and a com- 
parison with earlier editions suggest the fol- 
lowing corrections : 

Page viii, dates of XAVIER DE MAISTRE, for 
1802 read 1852.—P. 121 Il. 2-3, for le cosaque 
read /a cosague (the dance); same remark 
for the note on p. 177.—P. 131. In the first 
stanza on this page the sixth line is wanting; 
it should read: Je cherche partout mon ami. 

In the vocabulary the gender of a 
number of substantives is not indicated. 
They are: arpeggio, Egypte, gedblier, grand’ 
mere, grandpere, jouet, milieu, ouest, re- 
counaissance, richard, seigneur, sillon, spleen. 
Also in louis d’or and tombée de nuit no 
gender is indicated.—Derriére, given as fem., 
should be masc.—The following words should 
be marked as having aspirate 4: héros, hon- 
teux, horde.—Outrage, given as fem., should 
be masc.—.Se passer, not in vocabulary, should 
be given to cover p. 60, 1. 10.—For sein (p. 226) 
read sien.—For trone read ftréne.—Instead of 
tour (p. 230) read frou. 

Further criticism would suggest that the 
pronunciation of words like imdemnité be in- 
dicated in the vocabulary (that of solennel, 
etc., being represented).—‘‘ Words of which 
the spelling and meaning are alike in French 
and English”? having been inserted in this 
edition (cf. conversation, distance), six should 
be given to cover p. 97, l. 10. 

B. L. BowENn. 
Ohio State University. 


SEMITIC AND OTHER GLOSSES TO 
Kiuce’s Etymologisches Worterbuch 
der deutschen Sprache.—lil. 

Kaftan might have been treated; the Ger- 


man is from the Polish kaftan, this from the 
Turkish qaftan, a dress, cf. Dozy, l.c., pp. 


107-117.—With reference to Lat.-Greek cacare 
(s.v. Kacken) see 
O. WEIsE, ‘Lehnwérter,’ pp. 26 and 76; for 
M.H.G. gudét, bad, evil, reference should have 
been made to ‘Otto den Quaden.’ In Lithu- 
anian we have sziki and in Old-Irish cacc.— 
Kaffer, we are told, means ‘ungebildeter 
Mensch,’ properly a student-expression from 
the Arabic Kafir ‘infidel’; but WEIGAND 
(‘ WGrterbuch,’ i, 832) has it better: Kaffer= 
Talmudicrabbin. Kaphri, a villager, a peasant, 
from the Hebr. kaphar, a village.—The noun 
Kaliber, Engl. caliber, is omitted; from the 
Greek <unadanovs, 
a shoemaker’s last (i. e. a wooden foot); so 
Pott and others, while some derive it from the 
Arabic qalab, amodel (SKEAT, s. v.)—The Lat. 
calx(s.v. Ka/&) is derived from the Greek ya‘A72; 
see WEISE, ‘ Lehnworter,’ pp. 19, 50, 157 rem. 
and 195. Fick compares Church-Slav. skala, 
stone, and Gothic skalja, a tile, a brick. SKEAT, 
S. v., is very unsatisfactory.—For Kalmank let 
KLUGE consult Du CANGE, ‘Glossarium,’ ii, 
44; we have the Greek kind of 
cap made of camel’s hair.—Greek xaundos 
(camel) occurs for the first time in AESCH, 


‘Suppl.,’ 285. According to LAGARDE Nomi- 


nal-formation in the Semitic languages (G6¢- 
ting. gelehrt. Abh., vol.xxxv, pp. 20 and 49) the 
Semitic gimal, camelus bactrianus, is derived 
from a verb gamala, he compensated, he took 
revenge; attention is called to the fact that 
the Greek authors called this animal yuvy 
Gixanos and it is stated that ‘‘die wesent- 
liche Eigenschaft des Kamels Rachsucht ist.”’ 
For Gothic ulbandus>Kame/, LAGARDE (ibid., 
221) says: ‘“‘die Gothische Form is anerkannter- 
massen=Aéparr-, bedeutet aber nicht den 


_Elephanten, sondern das Kamel und zwar nicht 


bloss bei den Gothen, sondern auch bei den 
Niedersachsen, so gewiss die Herrn von 
Krocher als Besitzer von Olvenstedt ein Kamel 
im Schilde fiihren.’’ There may have been in 
the mind of our Teutonic forefathers some 
confusion in terms.—The German Kamin is 
from the It. caminata, this from Lat. caminus, 
which, again, is derived from Greek wawrvos 
(R. xaierv, to burn).—If the authors of our two 
dictionaries would consult Lac. ‘Arm.,’ $1089, 
they would find that Greek xayapa, whence 
Kammer, chamber, is an Eranian loan-word, a 
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‘fact of great importance for the history of 
architecture.”’—Under Kampfer it would be 
better to omit the last words “oder von dem 
Hebr. képher, Pech, Harz’’; SKEAT’s treat- 
ment is more satisfactory.—All the modern 
words, as Engl. cane, cannon, canon, canal, 
Germ. KXane/, etc., go back through Lat.- 
Greek-Phoenician to the non-Semitic (Akkadi- 
an) gi, gin ‘reed.’ From this Akkadian word 
was borrowed the Assyrian Hebr.-Ph6n. 
qanéh, Greek xavva=Latin canna, etc.— 
Why has KL. omitted Kapital or Kapital, 
from Lat. capitellum; cf. It. capitello, Engl. 
capital, the head of a column, pilaster; and 
Kapital, plur. Xapitalien from Late-Latin 
capitale—money?—Very deficient are the 
articles Kapores and Koffer (SkEAT, s. v. cof- 
fer, is not more satisfactory). Aappores is a 
special term in Hebrew, denoting the ritual 
performance among the Jews on the day pre- 
ceding that of the great atonement; this rite 
consists in killing a cock or a chicken, pro- 
nouncing at the same time a prayer that the 
fowl may suffer for man as an expiatory victim, 
a kapparah, what otherwise he would have to 
suffer for the sins committed during the past 
year; whence arose the phrase ‘kappores 
gehen ’=to be destroyed, to be killed; instead 
of the fowl, money was sometimes offered. 
In the Pentateuch the kaphoreth was the ark 
of the covenant, and upon its lid the expiatory 
blood was sprinkled by the high-priest on the 
great day of the atonement. From the same 
word, meaning a chest, an ark, is derived the 
French coffre, whence Germ. KXoffer and 
Engl. coffer; the noun kaphoreth is derived 
from the verb kaph4r, he covered. (see also 
LaGarDE, ‘Nominal formation,’ |. c., p. 237 
and 231.)—On Xara? let KLUGE read Laa., 
‘Abh.,” 32, 1. 31; SKEAT, s. v. carat: Zeit- 
schrift fiir Vélkerpsychologie xiii, 240; 5. 
FRAENKEL, ‘Aramaische Lehnworter im Ara- 
bischen,’ pp. 200-1.—I miss the word Karnies= 
Engl. cornice=Fr. corniche, It. cornice, Lat. 
coronis, Greek xopwrvis a wreath.—KL. has 
Kardatsche, but why not Kartdatcshe? from It. 
cartoccio, Fr. cartouche (cf. Engl. cartouche, 
cartridge), from It. carta=Lat. charta, paper, 
from Greek y%yr7s; from the same has been 
borrowed the German Karte, Eng. card.— 
Why have we not Xassierer, Engl. cashier, 


Fr. caissier, from the Arabic hazna, treasure? 
Cf. magazin.—-The paragraph Xaséanie is taken 
from SKEAT, s. v. chestnut; the usual deriva- 
tion of xaéravéa from the city Ka’érava, 
is but a popular etymology.—Lac. in 
an article on KXastanie (Gotting. Gelehrt. 
Nachr., 1889, 299-307.‘ Mittheilungen’ (iii, 
206-214; see also Lac. ‘Arm.,’ $1115) shows 
that Greek xa6dravéa is a word borrowed 
from the Armenian kaskeni=chestnut-tree, 
and this is from kask=chestnut; Xasé is an Ar- 
menian q-’a-s (LaG., 
‘Arm.,’ §§ 1114 and 1791); from this is derived 
the noun kask, ‘‘ weil die Kastanie wiein der 
Provence zur chatigna (Mehlbrei), so in Ar- 
menien zu einem Muse zerrieben, genossen 
wurde. Armenisches kask ist nicht bloss 
Kastanie, sondern auch geschrotene, reine 
Gerste und ein Gekéch von Gerste und Wei- 
zen, gleich einem Muse, einem Breie.’ Armen- 
ian kask (~Persian kask) passed into Arabic 
as kisk (cf. E. W. LANE, ‘ 1001 Nights,’ ii, 424) 
=Greek zri6av7,=Semitic carisa (whence 
Hirsen-mus, Hirse; cf. above). Armenian 
Kask-eni=Greek xaoravéa (for xa6uavéa, a 
case of dissimilation)=chestnut-tree; termi- 
nation -eni=Avestan -aénya=Greek -aveos; 
Latin castanea vesca. The result of La- 
GARDE’S investigation is: Die castanea (ves- 
ca) tragt einen éranischen Namen und ist zu 
einer Zeit, deren sich die Alten noch entsan- 
nen (cf. PLINY, xv, 23) iiber Lydien nach Grie- 
chenland gekommen.—Not better is the article 
Kattun. The word goes back to Arab. qutn, 
qutun, cf. al-qutun, M.H.G. der alcotton, O.Fr. 
auqueton (see ALwW. SCHULTz, ‘Das héfische 
Leben,’ etc.,? ii, 38-40).—Greek “arra=Lat. 
catta, Katze=felis domestica (MART. xiii, 69) 
came from Egypt.7e—With reference to Ker- 
ker Ku. should remember that Sicilian-Greek 
xepxapov is from Latin carcer and for cicer, 
whence Aicher-erbse, see LAG., ‘Arm.,’ $1996; 
cicer is from the Armenian sisern (pea).—I 
miss A/avier=piano, from Fr. clavier; and 
and this from Latin clavis.—A7epper is a N.H. 
G. word ; according to Grimm’s ‘WoOrterbuch,’ 
it is used of horses as well as of human beings ; 


to. I hope that the fifth edition will have a word on 
* Meerkatze,’ for the etymology of which KiuGs may refer to 
the London Academy of 1889, Nos. 816, 918 and 919, pp. 322, 
341, 373 and 388. 
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such being the case, an etymology from the 
Hebrew keleb (dog) suggests itself at once. 
This Hebrew word is used of human beings in 
a contemptible sense, and from it may have 
come the noun A/epper used of both human 
beings and horses.—Under Engl. 
canaster, it should have been remarked that 
tobacco is so called from the rush-basket 
(Sp. canastro, It. canestro, Lat. canistrum, 
Greek xa'va-6rpor) in which it was originally 
shipped from South America.—‘t Knauser 
(Engl. miser) masc. erst N.H.D. wohl kaum 
aus M.H.D. knfiz keck, verwegen, (gegen 
Arme) hochfahrend.’’ (KLUGE). But Avauser, 
Low-Germ. kniiser (verb knfisern and knfsen) 
is of Jewish origin; cf. the Jewish kinds, kenfis 
=the heaping up (of money), from the verb 
kends, to heap up, to gather, to hoard. At 
the time when the word was coined, ‘knauser’ 
and Jewish usurer were to the people synon- 
ymous terms, the money-changers and usurers 
belonging almost exclusively to that nation— 
so at least the common people thought.—I 
miss a reference to der Knei/, a hedging-bill, 
a clasp-knife; Du. Knif, a curved knife; cf. 
Engl. knife; Fr. canif; in Middle-Germany 
we say provincially ‘der Kneip.’—One of the 
worst mistakes in the dictionary is the treat- 
ment of Kneipe. KLUGE says: ‘Erst N.H.D., 
dunkeln Ursprungs’ ; but continues, ‘verwant- 
schaftiche Beziehung zu _ kneipen [to nip, 
to pinch] lasst sich nur vermuten, da eine 
altere vermittelnde Bedeutung fiir Kneipe 
‘Schenke’ [tavern] fehlt; urspriinglich war 
Kneipe eine gemeine Schenke. Steht es in Be- 
ziehung zu ndl. (Du.) knijp, ‘Enge, Verlegen- 
heit’? eher zu ndl. (Du.) knip ‘Vogelfalle, Bor- 
dell’ ?—Another scholar, HERMANN RONSCH 
(Berliner Philol. Wochenschrift, 27 Feb. 1886, 
cols. 259-260), derives it, by way of popular 
etymology, from the Greek xadAvfy, a hut 
(cf. xaAvmretv); calyba, according to him, 
became canaba, owing taits similar sound to 
chalybs (yaAv¢; for the change of v to a he 
quotes calix (Ke/ch) from xv'Aé, and for the 
change of 7 to ”, he compares Lat. lympha 
from Greek cf. also O. WEIsSE, ‘Lehn- 
worter,’ p. 62 rem.2. Let KLUGE study Psalteri- 
um memphiticum (LAGARDE), p. 155, where 
we read: hanitha Syris idem est quod hal- 
liska=1) Aééyn Regn. iv, 23, 11; Ezech. 40, 


44, Hebraeis et 7) raféprva Act. 28, 15 (unde 
nos Zabern, Engl. tavern effinximus) Graecis ; 
vocabulum ad Armenios migravit (LaG., ‘On- 
omastica,’ I, 229; id., ‘Arm.,’ p. 64, No. 966)= 
kanotio=épy (EuSEB. ‘Histor.eccles.,’ 
iv, 15, 29). The Syriac noun is derived from a 
verb han4h, to rest, also=to stay over night; 
handtha is the noun with the article; hanewa 
the same without the article; this passed over 
to the Arabians as hanuwat=h4nuwa, whence 
Italian and Spanish c4nova; from the Syriac 
hanew4 we have Latin canipa, canapa and can- 
aba (cf. German Kanape, Fr. canapé=sopha) ; 
from canipa we have the German Aneipe ; see 
also Lac. ‘Mitth.,’ ii, 363 ff.; S. FRAENKEL, 
l. c., p. 172; Levy, ‘Modern-Hebrew Diction- 
ary,’ ii, 60, a; LAGARDE, ‘Symmicta,’ p. 59. In 
former days most of the lower taverns were 
kept in Germany by Jews; such is even now 
the case in the Eastern part of the Empire and 
in Poland; and this accounts for the fact that 
Kneipe originally denoted a low tavern. Every 
one acquainted with the history of German 
student-life, knows that, especially during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, such 
taverns were the chief resorts for students; 
among these the word kueifen for kneipen 
was coined.—Latin corallium is borrowed from 
the Greek (Dioscorides)—and co- 
riandrum from Greek x-piavvov, ARISTOPH., 
‘Equ.,’ 676; cf. It. coriandro, coriandolo, Sp. 
culantro.—With reference to Kot observe 
that we say in German also die Kate; for 
Kreide, that the Island of Crete does not 
contain chalk.—Polish karczma, inn (whence 
Kretschem) is from the Arabic haradj, tribute, 
through the medium of Turkish khardjamaq, 
to spend, to consume, khardjama expenses, 
especially for food and drink at aninn. The 
German Aretschmar or Kretzmer is formed 
from Polish karczmarz, inn-keeper.—KLUGE 
should have known that Lat.-Greek cuminum, 
nuuiviv (Kiimme/l) is from the Semitic kam- 
mon; cf., for example, Lac., ‘Arm.,’ p. 122, 
§ 1780; id., ‘Nominal-formation,’ p. 89.—We 
might have expected a word ortwo on Gummi, 
Engl. gum, from Lat. gummi or cummi, Greek 
from Egyptian kami; or on Koumis, 
Polish kumys, a beverage of milk from Tataric 
coumiz.—Kumpest, Ki. says: ‘aus M.H.D. 
kumpost, auch kumpést, Eingemachtes, be- 
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lilia is from the Greek Aézpzov, and this from 
the Egyptian (by dissimilation A7p7),from 
a verb meaning to unfold; cf. Persian 1aléh. 
‘Rose und Lilie: 03: v und stammen 
nicht—wie V. Hehn 4 202 meint—von Central- 


sonders Sauerkraut, aus dem Roman. (Ital. 
composto).’ This is not an etymology. There 
are two words used in German, Kumpest or 
Kumpést and Kompétt; the latter is of Indo- 
Germanic origin (cf. compotere) ; the former is 


= = 


Semitic. In Aramean we have the verb kéba$ | Asien, sondern die eine von Persien, die 

(Hebr. kab4$), borrowed from the Ninivite- | andere von Egypten, wenigstens die uns aus 

4 Assyrian kabaSu (properly to tread down); | Egypten zugekommene weisse Lilie.—For 

sa i this passed into Arabic as k4basa, with the | Losen compare the noun der Loser=Ohr des 
i i meaning of conserving, putting up fruits (cf. | Wildes. 


Dozy, ‘Supplement aux dictionnaires arabes,’ 
ii, 439). From this we may derive the Italian 
compésta (cf. LEvy’s ‘Modern-Hebrew Diction- 
ary,’ ii, 290 f.; S. FRAENKEL, I. c., p. 37). The 
insertion of an m before 6 or / is not in- 
frequent. Arabic kabasa=mariner, tremper 
dans le vinaigre, conserver qqch. ; kabs*=con- 


To the article ‘ Walve’ let Kv. add that 
malva is borrowed from the Greek pada‘yy 
cf. LortNER, KZ., vii, 164) ; some have deriv- 
ed the Greek form from the Hebrew malluah, 
for example, BENFEY, O. SCHRADER, etc., but 
see L. FLEISCHER’s remarks in LeEvy’s 


servation des fruits.—To Auppel let KL. add 
It. cupola, from Late-Latin cupula=fornix ro- 
tundus ; this from Latin cupa, Greek 
=vandpa yrvopévy; and 
this perhaps from the Hebr. qubbah, a tent, a 
chamber (‘‘Numbers,’’ xxv, 8); cf. Arab. 
qubbatun tentroof, vault, tabernaculum ; x0v- 
ayrov is mentioned in HESYCH., ii, p. 525, No. 
3834 (edit. Moritz SCHMIDT); also compare 
al-qubbu=Alkoven.—Greek yAvuv'ppila be- 
came in Latin liquiritia, after the analogy of 
liquere, whence Lakritze.—Laterne for Lan- 
terne, cf. M.H.G. lantérne from Fr. lanterne, 
from Lat. lanterna, which is borrowed from 
Greek Aaumr?/».—Lecken(2)=to kick, to beat, 
is compared by Professor PAUL Haupt with 
Engl. to lick some one (to thrash one).12—KL. 
might have mentioned Letfer=Emporkirche 
=gallery in a church, from Late-Lat. lecto- 
rium, and Lettner=reading-desk in a church, 
pulpit, from Late-Lat. lectionarium.—An ety- 
mological note on Zi/ie, lily will, have to con- 
sider now Gétting. Gelehrt. Nachrichten, 1886, 
p. 141 ff.=—Laa. ‘ Mitth.’ ii, 23. The Latin 


Cf. “AuBanov'u=Hebrew Habbeqiq; ambubaiae 
(Hor., ‘ Sat.’ qv,2,i) from Syriac &b°b; and often in Assyri- 
an; for example imb4 they called for ibb4 ; cumbu for gubbu, 
etc, 


12 Also written licken, for example ‘ wider den Stachel 
licken,’ Acts ix, 5‘ Fs wird dir schwer werden, wider den 
Stachel zu licken’—it is hard for thee to kick against the 
pricks, It isthe Greek Aad y-Syv and 
to kick with the foot. Curtius, ‘Grundziige,’5 No. 534 has 
to be corrected accordingly. SkEAT does not mention to 
lick=to kick. 


‘Modern Hebrew Dictionary,’ ii, 568, a, and 
Law, ‘Aram. Pflanzennamen,’ §§ 190, 308.— 
Mampfen=to stutter, seems to me to be of an 
onomatopoetic origin—Why have we not a 
word on Mammon, which has become natural- 
ized on German soil? See Gdtting. Gelehrt. 
Anz., 1884, 278 f.=LAGARDE, ‘ Mitteilungen,’ i, 
229; also LaG., ‘ Nominal-formation,’ p. 185; 
E. Kautzscu, ‘Aramdische Grammatik,’ pp. 
1o and 173; DuvAL in the Revue des études 
Juives (1883) 143. And C. BEezo_p, London 
Academy (1888), p. 416.—MWandel(2)<Greek 
avy 6a’An which became in Latin amygdala. 
Later on this was changed into amandola, 
based on a popular analogy to mandere, to 
chew; for Engl. almond compare Sp. al- 
mendra.—The Latin massa (PLAUT. ‘mil. 
glor.’ 1065) whence German J/asse, is not a 
genuine Latin word; it stands for maza and 
this from the Greek “a’€a dough (from sa’rrery 
to knead dough).—I miss merzen, ausmer- 
zen to reject, to remove; cf. das Merzschaf; 
and Meta//, another thoroughly Germanized 
word<Greek wéradAny; this, according to 
many scholars, from a Semitic verb m4tala to 
forge; see, for example, Bezz. Beitr., ii, 535; 
O. SCHRADER, ‘ Sprachvergleichung und Ur- 
geschichte’ 2222-3; others derive it from the 
Greek ueradiar, to seek, to dig for some- 
thing, for example, L. FLEISCHER in Levy, 
l. c., ii, 309, b. But «#*#raAAa’@ means only to 
seek, to look for; see also Kvitala in Berichte 
der histor.-philologischen Klasse der Wiener 
Academie, 1879, p. 89; A. Fick and A. Mi - 
LER in Bezz. Beitr. i, 203 and 335; 76 ; ix, 1343 
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BUCHSENSCHUTZ in Zeitschrift fiir das Gym- 
nasialwesen, 1875, p. 248.—To find the real ety- 
mology of Meute (1) and (2),the user of KLUGE’S 
‘etymological’ dictionary is compelled to con- 
sult such books as BRACHET, ‘Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique de la langue frangaise, p. 352.— 
Miene, we are simply told, ‘erst N.H.D. aus 
frz. mine.’ That does not help us. German 
Miene and Engl. mien are from the French 
mine <It. mina<Lat. mina=mena (features) ; 
Miene machen=to threaten, from Latin mina, 
minare, and Mine, a mine, should also be 
mentioned.—Speaking of J/i/z, Engl. milt, 
KL. says: ‘diese Bezeichnung der ‘ Milz’ ist 
spezifisch germanisch.’ Let him seek better 
information in LaG., ‘Arm.,’ p. 98, $1412, where 
Armenian malz occurs=German MZi/z.—For 
Maurus: Mohr, see Du 
CANGE, s. v.—For Mutter, cf. also Essig- 
_ mutter from Du. Moder=Bodensatz, sedi- 
ments, grounds, with ¢ for d.13 


The Greek va’aio0s whence Latin nardus 
and German Narde goes back to Hebrew 
néred and this to Skt. nalada. Cf. for example, 
I. Loew, ‘Aramaische Pflanzennamen,’ §316; 
Gétting. Gelehrt. Nachr., 1886, 145 ff.=LaG., 
‘ Mittheilungen,’ ii, 25 ff. 

Oase has become a good German word, 
from Greek ava6is (STRABO) or (ULP., 
‘ Dig.’), which according to some is the Coptic 
ouahé, and according to others the Arabic 
uadi, a valley, a plain.4—For Oe/ and Olive 
KLUuGE should have noticed that Latin oleum 
was formed from Greek éAazor on the analogy 
of Lat. olere, to emit a smell, to smell of any- 
thing. On ‘oil, olive, and olive tree’ see 
Gotting. Gelehrt. Nachr., 1889, 307 ff.=LaG., 
‘ Mitth.,’ iii, 21 ff.; the home of the olive tree 
is Armenia. Oil in Armenian is 7vA or éevdA; 
modern Armenian «A, which in its pronuncia- 
tion seems to be older than the written «vA, 
wa (cf. Lac., ‘Arm.,’ § 207); 7A, evA and «A 
are connected with éAazov, which cannot be 

13. The French auimuce, Spanish almutsa (English amice, 
American Four. of Philol. x, 221) point to an Arabic origin 
of the word Mitze. Sxeat’s etymology is very improbable. 
If Father Lammens, in his ‘ Remarques sur les mots fran- 
gais dérivés de l’arabe,’ Beyrouth 1890, has not treated 


aumuce, I hope that Professor LAGARDE or some other Semi-, 
tist will favor us with a discussion of aumuce—Miitze. 


14.,This latter derivation, according to Professor LAGARDE, 
is ‘* sicher falsch.”” 


explained as grown on Greek soil, as an origi- 
nal Greek word (G. Curtius, ‘Grundziige’s,359 
is entirely in the wrong with reference to this 
point). The Gothic and Litho-Slavic forms 
have no connection with, nor relationship to 
Greek éAavov, because there were no olive 
trees in those countries. The Greek éAazov is 
borrowed from the Armenian: 

‘Der Oelbaum stammt von der Siidkiiste 
Klein-Asiens, ebenfalls aus éranischem Ge- 
biete, ist von da den Griechen (als €Aator) von 
Stammverwandten der Armenier zugefiihrt 
worden. Die Kultur des Oelbaumes is nach 
Fenestella in Italien nicht alter als das siebente 

ahrhundert vor Christo. Zum Schlusse, says 
garde, mache ich aufmerksam, dass die bei 
den Israeliten und Juden umlaufende Fluth- 
sage den Oelbaum nach Armenien setzt, da 
die aus der gestrandeten Arche Noe’s ausge- 
sandte Taube doch wol das beriihmte Ocel- 
baum-blatt aus keiner andern Landschaft als 
Ararat (H. Kiepert’s ‘AAapdd107) geholt hat.’ 

Packe dich! after the Lat. apage<Greek 
anay&.—For a better etymology of palma let 
KL. read BLAv’s article in ZDMG, xxv,542 rem. 
1, andO. WEIsE, ‘ Lehnwérter,’ p. 136 rm. 2.— 
The users of our ‘etymological’ dictionary 
must think that Lat. panther, panthera is ‘“‘ die 
letzte Quelle’’ for the word panther; SkEart, 
s.v., says: ‘Origin unknown.’ Panther is 
from the Skt. pundarika; this would be on 
Greek soil tuvd7jpixa, The panther being a 
wild animal ($7), the -679- was changed into 
-2yp- and the termination -:xa@, so rare in 
early Greek, dropped; this give mvvSnp; 
mvv-, however, gave no sense, while zav- was 
a well-known form ; thus 7VvS7p was changed 
into which, also gave rise to the M.H.G. 
pan-tier, a secondary popular etymology.1s— 
Under Panzer reference should be made to 
Latin pantex, the paunch, the bowels, whence 
It. pancia.—Paper, KL. says, is from the Lat.- 
Greek papyrum -zazvpos. But the latter is 
not a Greek word. See Godtting. gelehrt. 
Anz. (15 April, 1887), p. 311-312.—Lac. ‘ Mit- 
theilungen,’ ii, 260-261, where the author says: 

Konnten gewisse Salzfische und gewisse 
Turbanbinden Birische heissen, weil sie aus 
Bira(bei Damiette in Egypten) stammten, so 
konnte auch das aus den Rohren des bei Bara 
gelegenen Menzale-sees gefertigte Schreib- 


15 “‘ Physiologus in all editions for English readers; Jesus 
Sohn des Parders, bei Eisenmenger ‘Entdecktes Judentum,”’ 
Paul de Lagarde. . 
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stoff als (Koptisch) Pa-bour (das Burische) be- 
zeichnet werden. Bura, near Damiette, was a 
well-known centre for paper-manufacturing. 
See also Loew, ‘Aram. Pflanzennamen,’ § 30. 
—Latin pardalis, pardus, whence German Par- 
del, parder (cf. leopard) is borrowed from the 
Greek zaipSadrs, tapos, which is the Skt. 
pridaku, pridaka.—Why does KL. omit Patsche 
patschen, patscheln and patsch? (1) Hand- 
schlag, from Fr. battre, schlagen ; (2) breit auf- 
tretender Fuss ; aufspreitzende Fliissigkeit, in 
die man tritt, aus Fr. patte, Pfote. The 
etymologies of battre and patte are given by 
BRACHET, |. c.—If Pauke goes back to Latin 
bficina, it should be remembered that the 
latter is a contraction from bovi-cina (from 
bovem-+canere), whence Greek cf. 
also Engl. bugle; there should be a cross-- 
reference to Posaune.—Latin poena, whence 
Pein, is borrowed from the Greek zozvy; cf., 
for example, O. WEIsE, ‘ Lehnworter,’ p. 545; 
and pelicanus (Pe/ikan) is from the Greek 
méeAexavos and this, according to WEISE, 76., 
p. 110, from an Egyptian source, as the bird’s 
home is Egypt.—For edz cf. also pelzen, 
M.H.G. dbelzen=in die Rinde pfropfen, from 
Fr. pel, peau<Lat. pellis—/Petschaft and 
Pitschieren (for Petschieren after the analogy 
of Pitsch) are from the Hebrew. pittuhim 
Gétt. Gelehrt. Nachr., 1882, 402; LaG., 
‘Nominal-formation,’ p. 85); and Lat. piper 
(whence Pfeffer) is borrowed from the 
Greek zémept; this from Skt. pipala; 
cf. also the Arabic babary. Loew, ‘ Pflanzen- 
namen,’ §§ 259 and 316.—Under Pflaume from 
Lat. prinum, Greek zpobvov and 
notice the dialectical form Prumme.—German 
Plage cannot be etymologically explained 
from Lat. plaga, unless we know that this is 
borrowed from the Greek zAny7 a blow, a 
stroke, from the verb zAjrrevv, to strike.— 
French plan, whence German der Plan, goes 
back to Latin planum. /P/amn being given, we 
expect a word on die Plane: coarse linen 
(grob-leinenes Tuch) cf. Planwagen, from the 
plural of Die Blahe=M.H.G. blahe; grobe 
Packlein wand, coarse pack-cloth; cf. the pro- 
vincial B/ihe=curtain.— (2) M. ‘ Diinner 
Kuchen,’ M.H.D., nur im md. platzbecke= 
Fladenbacker, ob zu platt? oder aus poln. 
placek ‘flacher’ Kuchen (KLUGE). But why 


not from the Latin placenta, with a leaning 
towards Platz (1)=square ; placenta, again, is 
borrowed from the Greek wAaovs, a flat cake, 
after the analogy of ‘placere,’ to please, to 
satisfy.— Pliisch, ‘M. erst N.H.D. nach gleich- 
bedeutend. fr. peluche (it. peluzzo),’ so 
KLUGE; but where is the etymology.? Fr. 
peluche from It. peluccio, this from Lat. 
piluccius, a derivative of pilum ; the change of 
Z into ¢ is regular for atonic syllables.—Under 
Posse=Zierrat (ornament) reference should 
be made to bosseln (2); Bosse, bossieren (Fr. 
bosseler) cf. M.H.G. dézen to strike, and 
Amboss (anebéz). ‘‘Dazu,’”’ says KLUGE, 
‘Engl. bosh, Schein, Anschein’’? Engl. 
bosh, oh bosh., is from the Turkish bosh, 
idle, vain, and was brought to England by the 
English soldiers during the Crimean war 
(MIKLOSICH, I. c.).—Why does KL. omit 
(in imprecations) for bofz=Bocks, cf. M.H.G. 
helleboc=devil; Potztausend,cf. Bou Bag ; while 
Potzteufel—Gottes-teufel (cf. corbleu=corps 
de dieu; sangbleu=sang de dieu).—An ‘ety- 
mological’ dictionary should at least state 
that prophezeien (M.H.G. prophezie, prophetie) 
has its ‘letzte Quelle’ in Greek myopyreia 
(this from rns, the noun to myogpa vai to 
say before-hand, to foretell, originally to pro- 
nounce.—Could not Pumpe have some con- 
nection with Greek zouzos a (water-) conduc- 
tor, an instrument by which the water is sent 
up to the surface (from Greek zéuzerv to send)? 
—Putzen (verb) from the late M.H.G. dbutzen 
‘to decorate’ (so KLUGE); but why not, for 
the sake of etymology, add that putzen is 
derived from the noun Putz, which is borrow- 
ed from the Latin putus, clear, bright? An 
entirely different word is Bufze, Butz, (M.H. 
G. butze) Polter=and Klopfgeist, a ghost; 
then also a disagreeable object, from M.H.G. 
biezen,to strike, to beat.—Speaking of the ety- 
mology of Quitte, Engl. quince, from the 
Lat. cot6nea, KLUGE says: ‘der Zusammen- 
hang dieses Lat. cot6énea, (Nebenform cotta- 
num) mit gr. xvde/vea ist unklar. But there is 
a Cyprian form via= 
6vxa yemepiva’ which answers to the Lat. 
cotonea ; the change from d to # being not so 
rare. see Also LoEw, ‘Aram. Pflanzennamen,’ 
§§$ 103 and 279. The Greek is from the Semitic. 


Why not refer under Rahmen to Latin ra- 
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mus, a branch, a twig?—For Rain bear in 
mind Rain-farn, changed from M.H.G. Raine- 
vane=Grenzfahne, ein Doldengewachs.— 
There are two German words Rang (1) in ‘den 
Rang ablaufen,’ from ringen, for original 
Rank, still found in the seventeenth century ; 
later on Rank was no longer understood ety- 
mologically and changed to Rang after the 
analogy of Rang(2)=Reihe=row.—lf I am 
not mistaken, there is a M.H.G. ranz==fight, 
dispute, whence the N.H.G. an-ranzen; this 
vranz may be connected with the M.H.G. verb 
rensen=ransen or ranzen=to stretch out one’s 
limbs, to behave in a boorish, impudent man- 
ner (sich zuchtlos benehmen).—Rappuse. Kv. 
should study in Gétting. Gelehrt. Anz., 1885, 
p. 59=Lac., ‘Mitth.,’ iii (toward the end), 
where we read: 

Rappuse stammt nicht von dem aus irgend 
einer Kinderschule aufgelesenen Zeitworte: 
weg-rapsen (wie das Register zur Revidirten 
Lutherbibel, 1883, uns weis macht) sondern ist 
das Franzésische—von Fr. Diez nicht gedeu- 
tete—grabuge; grabuge war noch 1839 ein 
beliebtes Kartenspiel. 

KL. might have inserted Rate (F.) from Fr. 
rate, Latin rata (pars) a fixed share, portion; 
cf. Engl. rate.—For Rauschgelb see LaG., 
‘Arm.,’ $757 and ‘Semitica,’ i, 64.—Rezs (1) 
goes back to Skt. vrihi and Old-Persian brizi ; 
see Lac., ‘Arm.,’ $431, and Lorw, ‘Aram. 
Pflanzennamen,’ § 306.—A good German word 
=citizen by this time—though not yet recog- 
nised by KL.—is das Revier from O. Fr. riviére 
(bank of a river), Sp. ribera, from Late-Lat. 
*riparia (a derivative of ripa, bank, shore) ; Re- 
vier became a neuter in German, after das 
Ufer.—For Rhabarber compare Greek (a 
and study LaG., ‘Abh.,’ p. 82, No. 
213.—I should like to see the following para- 
graph in the fifth edition: zed (n.) (1) ausge- 
rodeter Boden, M.H.D. riet (riedes), A.H.D. 
riot, neben echt M.H.D. riute, A.H.D. riuti= 
Riet oder Reut, von M.H.D. riuten, reuten; 
cf. Beckenried, Schussenried, Winkelried; 
Baireuth, etc.; und roden, sowie die Stadte- 
namen: Rodheim, Romrod, Wernigerode; 
Roth und Neuroth, etc. (2) Low-German for 
Riet, q. v.—There is in German another word 
Riemen=‘an oar’ from the Latin remus, and 
this from Greek éperuo:.—Ries, from Late- 
Latin and Italian risma, may go back to Latin 


rismus, from the Greek article 
Rose does not give an etymology of the word ; 
everybody knows that the German is from the 
Lat. rosa; ‘rosa ist den Griechen abgeborgtes 
podéa mit assibilierung, wie Clausus statt 
Claudius, Ital. orzo=orge (=hordeum)’ Pott 
in KZ, 26, 140. Greek podov (Archil. frgm 
29) =F, 050v =Aeolian fp theArmenian. 
vard, whence Modern Persian gul, and Ara- 
mean vardih; Coptic vert, ourt. (ABEL, 
‘Koptische Untersuchungen,’ i, 208); see also, 
Zeitschr. der deutsch. morgenl. Gesellsch., 
vii, 118 ff., and xiii, 390; KZ, x, 490, and xxiii, 
37; Laa., ‘Arm.,’ p. 143, $2106 and idem., 
‘Abh.,’ 75,6, and see s.v. Lilie; Loew, ‘Aram. 
Pflanzennamen,’ § 88; O. WeIsE, Lehnworter, 
p. 21, 6e7; SPIEGEL in KUHN and SCHLEICH- 
ER’S Bettragen, i, 317 derived it from the Skt. 
vridh, to grow. 

‘Salamander (M.) aus M.H.D. salamander. 
M.—Fr. salamandra; der Ursprung der stu- 
dentischen Salamander, der erst in die 30er 
oder 4oer Jahre unseres Jahrhunderts fallt, ist 
sehr umstritten.’ 

So KLUGE, but this is, to say the least, very 
confusing. The fifth edition, let us hope, will 
change it into something like the following : 
Salamander (M.)(1) a lizard, from Fr. salaman- 
dre<Lat. salamandra<Greek Galauavéap 
< Arab. samandar < Persian samandar-dur-dal- 
dul; from Persian samand=red as fire; (2) in 
Salamander reiben, an expression first heard 
toward 1840 at the University of Bonn. Sa/a- 
mander reiben originally means ‘to drink one 
another’s health.’ Every German student 
knows how fond our commilitones were and 
still are of using foreign words for greeting, 
etc. One of the commonest is the Arabic sal- 
am (alaika), health (to thee). I believe that 
the origin of the Salamander reiben is the fol- 
lowing: Salamander stands for Salam ein- 


| ander zutrinken ; this was contracted after the 


analogy of the name of the lizard, into Sa/am 
(ein) ander zutrinken, as is the case in many 
other expressions; for example, Sadmiac for 
sal-ammoniac, bos’n for boatswain,to’gal’nts’Is 
=topgallantsails and cf. WM. D. WHITNEY, 
‘ Language and the study of language,’ p. 72f., 
etc. The original meaning was soon lost sight 
of, and, as the ceremony before drinking one 
another’s salam consisted in gently rubbing the 
glass of beer over the surface of the table, the 
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expression arose ¢inen Salamander reiben.— 
The Latin salmo, whence German Sa/m, is of 
Celtic origin=salmo, according to O. WEISE, 
‘ Lehnworter,’ p. 13.—The Greek form whence 
comes Latin sarda and German Sarder, is not 
6a’pdiov but 6apdy.—KL.might have mention- 
ed Schabracke (F.) from the Tataric éaprak (a 
cover), a word much better known than Pese- 
sche, etc.,—or Schablone (from Middle-Du. 
schampelion, exemplar, pattern)<Fr. champ- 
ion (cf. Engl. champion); Late-Latin campio, 
one who engages in any contest, also standard 
weight (Muster- Gewicht), from Lat. campus.— 
Schach should refer to ‘matt’ for Schach-matt= 
Engl.checkmate=Fr.échec et mat.-—Schachern 
being given, we should expect also schachten, 
a Modern-Jewish word, from Hebrew schahat 
to butcher, to slaughter.—Scha/fott, KL. says, 
(N.) erst N.H.D., mit (oder vermittelst ?) ndl. 
schavot aus frz. échafaut, alter chafaut. But 
where is the etymology of the word? Schafott 
is from Fr. échafaut (O. Fr. chafaut)<It. cata- 
falco (cf. German Katafalk)<Old-Sp. catar to 
look (from Lat. captare) and It. palco=balco- 
ny (from O.H.G. dér palcho=Balken, the 
beam, rafter), also see BRACHET, I. c., p. 192.— 
Greek 6x#arpov (1. Schaft) should have a 
cross-reference to Zepter,and Zepter to Schaft, 
so also Psalter and Salter, etc.—The Lat. 
calamus, whence Scha/mei, is borrowed from 
the Greek xa@Aauos, a reed; a good rational 
etymology of the word is given by BRACHET, 
l. c., on p. 192, s.v. échalotte.—The French 
chancre, whence Germ. Schanker is from the 
Latin cancer, an ulcer.—Schanier and Schar- 
nier (N.) has become a good German word; 
from Fr. charniére < Lat. cardinaria; this from 
cardo, cardinis, a hinge.—Schielen KLUGE 
refers to sche/; correct it into schee/, q.v., and 
observe that scheel-sichtig is from scheel 
sehen and scheelsiichtig from Scheel-sucht.— 
The M.H.G. s/ér, mentioned under Sch/araffe, 
is to be connected with Engl. to slur, Germ. 
schiliiren, schliren, schilirren, etc., to dosome- 
thing negligently or slovenly.—Schiipfrig— 
schliipfrig (so KLUGE); but is not schiipfrig 
from M.H.G. slipfen<sliefen, while schlip- 
frig is the O.H.G. stiph=schlipf, abrutschen 
<schleifen, M.H.G. slifen?—Schoppen is bor- 
rowed from the Latin scyphus and this from 


the Greek 6xu qos (which is the same as x0q@os, 
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Lat. ciipa); cf. O. WeIsE, ‘LehnwéGrter,’ p. 8. 
—Latin scdla, whence Schule, should be re- 
ferred to Greek 6yoA7 and Lat. scutula, scu- 
tella, whence Schiissel, to Greek 6xurcAn. 
—Between Schiitz and Schwach 1 would insert 
Schwabe=Mehlkafer, M.H.D. swarbe, von 
swirben=sich wirbelnd bewegen; and after 
Schwarz a note on Schwarzkunst (F.) Engl. 
necromancy. Greek vexpouavreia became 
through a misunderstanding on the part of the 
Late-Latin translators nigromantia, assimilat- 
ing it to Lat. niger, black, dark ; nigromantia 
translated into German gave Schwarzkunst.— 
Schwein should mention Schweinigel, whose 
second component part appears to be=nickel 
(a small horse, a pony, then also an insignifi- 
cant, contemptible fellow); cf. Du. megge and 
Engl. nag.—Seide should refer to Engl. satin; 
—The Latin Sapo, Seife, is the Greek Goxwv 
and Fr. céleri, whence Sed/erie, is from the 
Italian seleri, which, according to BRACHET, is 
‘une forme piémontaise.’—Si¢tich from Lat. 
psittacus, Greek 6irraxos, goes back to the 
Armenian fovSax; cf. Lac. ‘Arm.,’ §868.— 
Under Skizze mention might be made of Eng. 
sketch, and Fr. esquisse; all go back to 
Greek 6yéd20s.—Smaragd: gelehrtes Wort 
nach lat. smaragdus (so KLUGE) ; that is no ety- 
mology. Lat. smaragdus is from the Greek 
6udpaydos=udpay dos and this from the Skt. 
marakata, which also passed into Hebrew as 
barégéth, with assimilation to bar4q, it shines, 
it flickers; cf. Lac. ‘Arm.,’ §785-6. BrEzz. 
Beitr., vii, 171; KZ. xxx, 85 and 440f.—For 
Socke let Ki. read O. WetsE, ‘ LehnwoOrter,’ 
p. 20and rm. i.—I miss the word Soda from 
the Lat. solida: firm, compact (aus der festen 
Asche von Strandpflanzen gewonnen); and 
Spalier from Fr. espalier<It. spalla<Lat. 
spatula, a diminutive of Lat. spatha. which is 
borrowed from the Greek (67a’87); see also 


' Spaten.—In studying Sparge/, bear in mind 


that Lat. asparagus is borrowed from the 
Greek (aézapayos), and this from the Zend 
cparegha; cf. Lith. spurges and also Engl. 
asparagus.—Spelunke (F.) might have been 
quoted ; from Lat. spelunca, which is borrow- 
ed from the Greek 677A vyé, a grotto, a cave.— 
Under Spiege/ reference sould be made to Fr. 
espiégle, roguish, explaining the name Eu/en- 
spiegel.—Stoff, KLUGE says, (M.) erst nhd. mit 
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ndl. stof und Engl. stuff; aus dem Roman., 
vgl. frz. étoffe; ital. stoffa (F.); deren Ur- 
sprung unaufgeklart ist. BRACHET, lI. c., p. 
220 says: Fr. étoffe<O. Fr. estoffe and It. 
stoffa, from Germ. stoff; while SKEAT, s. v. 
stuff, derives all the modern forms from Lat. 
stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of flax; he 
forgets, however, to add that this Latin word 
is borrowed from the Greek 6ruia7,=6ri‘ncn, 
as does also KLuGgE, s. v. .Stopfel (see O. 
WEISsE, ‘Lehnworter,’ p. 26, above). In Arab- 
ic we have a noun gaub, ¢6b=dress, clothing ; 
Semitic ¢ being transliterated in the European 
languages by s¢, as I have shown above s. v. 
Alabaster, an Arabic origin of this word (stoffa 
<g¢6b) would not be very strange. I will add 
here that Professor LAGARDE doubts this ety- 
mology, and I hope that soon another and 
better one will be proposed.—For straucheln 
cf. Engl. to struggle. 


Tappe | would take to be an onomatopoetic 
word, just as mampfen,q.v. above.— Teppich is 
‘traced’ back as far as Lat. tapetum! Lat. 
tapetum is from the Greek ra‘zns, ramnr(os), a 
carpet, a rug, a woven piece of cloth; froma 
verb, found in modern Eranian as tab: to spin, 
to weave (cf. New Persian taftah, taftik and 
toftik, ToMASCHEK, ‘Studien,’ ii, 142). ‘In- 
dessen,’ says O. SCHRADER KZ, xxx, 484, No. 
39, ‘ware es wol méglich, dass in rays ein 
schon homerisches Lehnwort aus iranischem 
Kulturkreis vorliegt.’ Also cf. O. SCHRADER, 
‘Sprachvergleichung und Urgeschichte,’ 477. 
—Thran: train-oil may perhaps be the M.H. 
G. trahen, contracted into ¢rdén (=drops). 
—Fr.trousse, whence Germ. 7Yoss, is from the 
Late-Lat. trossa, a noun to the verb trossare, 
to pack, which is connected with Lat. tor- 
quere.—We have in German not only der 
Trupp, but also die Truppe from Fr. la troupe 
and this from Lat. turba.—The Lat. turris, 
whence Zurm, is, again, borrowed from the 
Greek ofvos=vinum= 
Wein (wine) see, e.g., LAG., ‘Arm.,’ p. 35, No. 
484 and Lac. ‘ Mittheilungen,’ ii, 356 and 356; 
idem in ‘ Nominal-formation,’ p. 104, rem. 2; 
KZ, xxiii, 82 and xxiv, 233; BEzz. Beitr., i, 294 
and FLEcKEISENS Neue Jahrbiicher, 1888, p. 
264. 

For Zelter compare the Span. Zelt=Pass- 


gang.**—The Arabic noun for Ziffer is cifr, pl. 
a¢far.—The Greek xivvauov, whence Zimmet, 
is from the Semitic, and was imported from 
Pheenicia.—Zither, Greek 1239a‘pa goes back 
to the Persian ciar (four)-+tar (side).—For Zi- 
trone, whose origin according to KLUGE is un- 
known, compare LAGARDE, ‘Semitica,’ i, 56 
(Gétting. Gelehrt. Abhandl., vol. xxxiii, 1878) : 


‘ Citron war wol ein Missverstandnis des aus 
italienischem citrolo riicklatinisierten citrullus, 
des mittelalterlichen Namens der Arbuse oder 
Wassermelone.’ 


The Modern-Arabic name for Zitrone is lai- 
main or limfin, whence our Engl. lemon. 

In conclusion, I would again cheerfully 
acknowledge the great merits of KLUGE’s 
work in the field of Teutonic etymology and 
phonetics. It has been said with great justice : 
“Etymology is both the most important 
and the most difficult member of the 
sciences which cluster around the study 
of language.’’ The absence of references 
to etymological literature has been noted as 
a serious defect in C. H. BALG’s book, ‘A Com- 
parative Glossary of the Gothic Language’ ; 
the same criticism applies still more forcibly 
to KLUGE’s dictionary. Let him read the last 
paragraph on p. to1 of the American Journal 
of Philology, xi. The influence of Modern- 
Hebrew on the German language has by no 
means yet been fully recognized; it would be 
a valuable and useful work, if some Teutonic 
scholar of Jewish extraction were to examine 


the word-stock of the German language from 


the point of view of Modern-Hebrew. 


Wo. Muss-ARNOLT. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


SIR THOMAS WYATT. 


Sir Thomas Wyatt and his Poems. Presented 
to the Philosophical Faculty of the Kaiser 
Wilhelm’s University at Strassburg for the 
Acquisition of the Degree of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy by WILLIAM EDWARD SIMONDs. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1889. 


Dr. Srtmonps divides his monograph on 
Wyatt into two parts,—a biography, and a 
discussion of the poems. The biography, 
which fills about a quarter of the book, is a 


16 See also Professor H. Woop in American Yourn,of 
Philol. x, 221. 
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very satisfactory piece of work. To the 
material long ago brought together by Dr. 
Nott the author has added a good many 
important facts, gleaned from the ‘ Calendar 
of State Papers,’ so that we now have some 
information about the poet for almost every 
year from 1515 to 1542, the year of his death. 
Unfortunately, PAUL FRIEDMANN’s notable 
book on ANNE BOLEYN? seems to have escaped 
the eye of Dr. Simonps. Whether or not we are 
ready to identify WyaTT with the genti/homme 
de court of whom CHapvis tells a scandalous 
story (1, 46, 121, 190), FRIEDMANN’s theories 
are worth considering (see especially 11, 260, 
349). His new date for the birth of ANNE 
(1502 or 1503 instead of 1507),2 if accepted, 
would modify the statement of Dr. Stmonps 
(p. 127) that the queen was three years younger 
than the poet. On the whole, however, there 
is little to criticize in Dr. StmonDs’s biographi- 
calsketch. He is puzzled by the record of the 
Cotton MS. Claudius C. iii: ‘‘Sir Thomas 
Wyatt, dubbed on Easterday anno 28, the 18 
day of march, 1536.”’ ‘‘Anno 28,’’ he says, 
‘‘would indicate the year 1537, not 1536, as 
Henry began to reign April 22, 1509, and 
March of 1536 would fall in axxo 27 of Henry’s 
Reign ”’ (p. 36). Apparently he forgets that 
the legal, ecclesiastical, and civil year began 
not on January 1, but on March 25, so that by 
March 18, 1536, the MS. means March 18, 15373 
according to the historical calendar. His state- 
ment that Sir HENky WyatTT died in 1531 (p. 
13) is doubtless a mere misprint, for elsewhere 
he puts his death in 1538 (p. 11), and speaks of 
his writing letters in 1536 (p. 32). There can 
be little doubt that Sir Henry died in 1536, 
soon after his son’s release from the Tower 
(see ‘Calendar of State Papers,’ HENRY VIII., 
xi,4 nrs. 1026 and 1492; cf. p. 208). 

The second part of the monograph falls into 
two chapters—the text, and the interpretation. 
In his discussion of the text, the author com- 
pares, in selected passages, the MSS. used by 
Nort with the printed version in TOTTEL’s 


1‘ Anne Boleyn. A Chapter of English History.’ London, 
1884. 

2 ii, 315. 

3 Though even then ** Easter Day ” would not fit. 

4 This volume had not been published when Dr, Simonps 
wrote. 


‘Miscellany.’ He is disposed to look with 
suspicion at TOTTEL’s readings, believing them 
to be due in some cases to the smoothing hand 
of NICHOLAS GRIMALD. He might, perhaps, 
have strengthened his case by calling attention 
to the shape in which CHAUCER’s famous 
‘Flee from the press’’ appears in the ‘ Mis- 
cellany’ (ed. ARBER, pp. 194-5).5 

The interpretation of the poems takes up 
rather more than half of the whole dissertation 
(pp. 64-143), and it is this part of the work that 
most clearly challenges criticism. With few 
exceptions, WyatTt’s love-poems appear to 
Dr. Simonds to be the record of actual ex- 
perience. To him they tell a coherent story 
of pursuit, fancied success, and final renuncia- 
tion. The hero of this romance is of course 
the poet; the heroine is the unfortunate ANNE 
BoLeyn. Accordingly, he arranges these 
poems (leaving some early copies of 
verses out of account) in five groups: I. 
Protestation or Entreaty; II. Prosperity or 
Attainment; III. Disappointment or Decep- 
tion; IV. Disillusion and Recovery; V. Later 
Love Poems. When the poems are once 
grouped inthis fashion, it will be found, he 
thinks, that the arrangement stands such tests 
of external and internal evidence as can be 
applied to the determination of their chrono- 
logical order. The later love poems (group 
v) form no part of the romance. 

It will be instructive to observe the grounds 
on which the love-verses of group v are set 
aside as later poems having nothing to do 
with groups i-iv. These grounds are : (1) ‘‘ The 
almost entire lack of the strong personal ele- 
ment which stamps upon each production [of 
groups i-iv] the impression of a definite 
purpose and a specific address’’; (2) ‘the 
deepening of sentiment ”’; (3) ‘‘ the increased 
facility of expression’’; and (4) “the freedom 
from the turbulence of the earlier produc- 
tions.’’ Of these criteria, the second is nowhere 
clearly explained and is too vague to be 
serviceable ; the fourth is almost equally in- 
conclusive; so that the first and the third alone 
need be seriously considered. The first test 
certainly fails. ‘‘Madam, withouten many 

s Among the poems “by uncertain authors.” Oddly 


enough ArBeR (p. ii.) does not include this piece among 
those of which ‘‘ the authors have been as yet ascertained.” 
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words”’ (p. 76,6), assigned to this group as 
being ‘‘ evidently a mere exercise of fancy,” 
hasa far more genuine sound than a score of 
frigidly conceited copies of verses admitted 
without question to groups i-iv. The same is 
true of ‘‘ And if an Eye”’ (p. 159), as to which 
Dr. Stmonps remarks (not observing that his 
words may readily be used against him): ‘‘The 
situation may as easily be an artificial as a 
real one.’’ As for the criterion of ‘‘ increased 
facility of expression,’’ it is hard to see on 
what stylistic principle such poems as ‘ Mine 
old dear en’my”’ (p. 50) and ‘“‘Ju @ternum’”’ (p. 
189) are rated as more facile than ‘‘ Forget not 
yet ’’ (p. 235), ‘‘ And wilt thou leave me thus’”’ 
(p. 219), ‘‘ Accused though I be”’ (p. 75)—all 
three referred to group iii,—or ‘‘Once as 
methought ”’ (p. 21) and ‘‘After great storms”’ 
(p. 156)—both referred to groupii. We are 
left to suppose, then, that group v was formed 
from the necessities of Dr. Simonps’s theory 
—to receive such poems’ as were too good to 
range among the juvenilia but which could not 
conveniently associate with the inmates of 
groups i-iv. 

In forming groups i-iv, also, Dr. Simonps 
seems not always to proceed on safe grounds. 
Thus in group iii (the Period of Disappoint- 
ment or Deception)—a group which implies 
the preceding period (that of Prosperity or 
Attainment)—no less than thirteen poems are 
included which indicate that the lover has as 
yet received no recompense for his ‘‘ service.”’ 
These evidently belong in group i (the Period 
of Protestation or Entreaty); but some of them 
are so mature in style that we may doubt if 
Dr. StmoNnDs would be content to refer them 
thither. Again, group ii includes poems 
quite inconsistent with each other in the situa- 
tions that they presuppose. Thus ‘Once as 
methought”’ (p. 21) and ‘‘After great storms” (p. 
156) represent the lover as happy in the affec- 
tion of his mistress and unimpeded in his love; 
while ‘‘I love, loved’’ (p. 211) shows us the pair 
kept apart by some preverse ‘‘ causers,’’ and 

“The heart and service”’ (p. 214) implies that the 


6 I cite by the page of Nott’s edition. 


7 Of course I do not here refer to poems that may havea 
date assigned them on tangible evidence. Such are, for ex- 
ample, “‘ Tagus, Farewell’ (p. 71), and “So feeble is the 
thread ”’ (p. 56). 
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lover has not yet been rewarded by the favor 
of his mistress. It is this group ii on which 
Dr. Simonps particularly relies as a means of 
attaching the whole Romance to the person of 
ANNE BoLeyn. “In the compositions of this 
period,’ he says, ‘‘the lover expresses him- 
self as happy in the love of his lady, but for- 
ever harassed by the necessity of concealment ; 
the affection is mutual, but disclosure of the 
relationship would be fatal to the happiness of 
both. This motive binds the group of poems 
unmistakably together, strongly attests the 
fact that here is the record of a real experience, 
and casts a most important light upon the 
personality of the heroine’’ (p. 82). Obvious- 
ly Dr. Stmonps feels that his theory stands or 
falls with the integrity of group ii. Let us see 
how far the poems bear out this announce- 
ment. Of the nineteen poems included in this 
group, one (‘‘I amas I am,”’ p. 262) is not a 
love-poem at all, and f/teen have no hint of 
concealment inthem. Of the remaining three, 
“T love, loved ’’ seems rather to refer to two 
lovers in the situation of Pyramus and Thisbe 
than to a concealment necessitated by the ex- 
istence of a powerful rival; ‘‘ The heart and 
service ’’ (p. 214) has nothing to the purpose,$ 
and ‘‘ Take heed by-time ”’ (p. 208), if address- 
ed to a lady at all, treats the theme of secrecy 
in too merry a fashion to serve Dr. SimONDs’s 
turn. The tenuity of the evidence to be deriv- 
ed from this group is now apparent. 

It is impossible in this place to examine all 
the details of the author’s elaborate and highly 
interesting argument. Proof one could hardly 


expect in such a case, but I do not think that — 


Dr. Stmonps has made it appear even proba- 
ble that most of WyaTT’s love-poems were 
addressed to the same lady, or that they are 
the expression of a serious passion. Still less 
has he proved that ANNE BOLEYN was the lady 
addressed. That WyatrT’s name was coupled 
with ANNE’s by common fame, is well known;9 
but there is no satisfactory evidence of so long 
and desperate an affair of the heart as Dr. 
Srmonps’s theory requires. The famous 

8 Its ‘to be your servant secretly’ has in it nothing» but 
the lover’s commonplace of not blabbing (cf. Am. Yourn, 
Philol. x, 18-19). 

9. Dr. Stmonps sums up most of the evidence in a very 


interesting way. At this point FrrgpMANN’s book would 
have stood him in good stead, 
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‘“Noli me tangere’’ sonnet, which Dr. 
Smmonps says is ‘‘ perhaps the most convinc- 
ing argument we have regarding the identity 
of the poet’s mistress’’ (p. 109), is written in too 
light a tone, as has been often remarked, to 
pass for anything but a jeu d’esprit. Besides, 
as Dr. SIMONDs neglects to mention, it is in 
part a translation from PETRARCH or from 
ROMANELLO, or from both. This yery signifi- 
cant fact was pointed out by Nott (p. 571),?° 
who printed the whole of ROMANELLO’s 
version. ‘‘ Noli me tangere, for Czsar’s I 
am,’’ says the hind in WyatTT’s sonnet; 
‘* Toccar non lice la mia carne intera, Czsaris 
enim sum”’ are the words in ROMANELLO. 
The importance of distinguishing between 
translations and original poems in investiga- 
tions of this kind seems not to have impressed 
Dr. Stmonps. At any rate, he neglects to warn 
his reader of the fact of translation or imitation 
in “So feeble is the thread’’ (NotT, p. 56), 
heart I gave’ (p. 15), ‘‘He is not 
dead’”’ (p. 73), ‘‘Venomous thorns’’ (p. 73) 
—all cases in which Nott made proper 
notes. More important are ‘‘ Perdie I said it 
not’’ (p. 40), and ‘‘ Will ye see”’ (p. 259) where 
arguments are founded on translated passages. 
Still more striking is the case of ‘‘ Mine old 
dear en’my’”’ (p. 50). Though the poem is a 
pretty close translation of PETRARCH’S ‘‘Quell’ 
antiquo mio dolce empio signore,’’ as Nott 
(p. 551) long ago pointed out, yet Dr. Simonps, 
ignoring this fact, says that ‘‘the piece prob- 
ably gives a comprehensive sketch of this 
whole episode’”’ (i. e., the Wvyatt-BoLEYN 
romance), and appeals to 
* That by my [sc. love’s] means in no manner of wise 
Never vile pleasure hath him overthrown” (v. 115)11 

as evidence that ‘‘no unlawful intercourse 
ever stained the friendship of Wyatt and the 


1o Cf. also E. ‘Studien zur Gesch, des engl. 
Petrarchismus im 16ten Jahrh.,” Romanische Forschung- 
en, v (1889), 66. Kosgppg.’s essay had not appeared when 
Dr. SmmonDs wrote. 


PeTrarcu’s words are: 

mill’ atti inonesti l’ho ritratto: 
Che mai per alcun patto 
A lui piacer non poteo cosa vile.” 

Similary the Rachel and the Leah of ‘ Perdie I said it not,’ 
in whom Dr, Srmonps sees real persons, owe their existence 
to Petrarch’s ‘‘ Per Racel ho servito e non per Lia” (canz. 
15 (34), St. 7). 


queen.’’ No one will deny that Wyatt may 
have addressed some complimentary verses to 
ANNE, but the two or three poems that are 
usually associated in this category will prove 
little more, even when reinforced by court 
gossip and the record of GeorGE Wyatt. 
The tendency to find biography in amatory 
poetry seems to depend on the false assump- 
tion that such poetry can be written only by a 
lover. 

Altogether, Dr. Stmonps’s book, whether 
one agrees with its theories or not, is an inter- 
esting and valuable contribution to the literary 
history ofa neglected period. No student of 
WvatTT can afford to pass it by. 

A few notes on matters of detail may, for 
convenience, be thrown together here. 

P. 58.—In his note on ‘ the first moving (first 
and moving, TOTTEL) heaven” (‘Song of 
Iopas,”’ v. 11) Dr. SImonDs is not quite clear. 
‘*It seems improbable,”’ he says, ‘‘that this in- 
sertion [the azd] was made by the poet. All 
the ‘heavens’ of which he speaks are moving 
heavens; he merely designates this as the 
first of the series.’’ Of course WYATT is merely 
translating the Latin primum mobile (CHAU- 
CER’S “‘ firste moevyng cruel firmament’’). 

P. 86, 1. 3: “‘thisis’”’ is clearly to be read as a 
monosyllabic ¢his’. ‘‘Compare SHAKSPERE 
and CHaucer.’’—P. 88. Th’ en’my of life is 
surely interpreted amiss. Death (not Jealousy) 
is the enemy of life (so, for example in another 
poem in ToTTev’s ‘Miscellany,’ ARBER, p. 
150). Even the assault of death merely makes 
the lover lovethe more. Theimagery, though 
forced, is not more unnatural than a hundred 
things in WvaTT (see the poem, p. 67, ed. 
Nott). 

P. 91. Theinterpretation of that charming 
poem ‘‘It was my choice’”’ (NoTT, p. 91) is 
forced, in order to make it fit the theory. 
Right and truth are not confounded or identi- 
fied in the poem.—P. 97. Hase in v. 10 of ‘It 
may be good ”’ (Nort, p. 29) is not ‘‘ coined 
as an abbreviation of hazard,’’ but is merely 
has, the third person singular of have. The 

12 Since writing this defence of the old interpretation I 
have received the last number of the Anglia (xiii, 1. Heft), 
containing a short articleon Wyatt by Korp- 
PEL has discovered the source of the poem in question, A 


comparison substantiates my criticism of Dr. Srmonps’s 
note, 
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first person is what we should expect, no 
doubt, but seeketh in the preceding line shows 
the same confusion as to person, which, be- 
sides, is not uncommon: compare ‘‘ Good my 
Liege, I come: And I beseech you heare me, 
who professes My selfe your loyall Servant, 
your Physitian, Your most obedient Counsail- 
or: yet that dares Lesse appeare so,”’’ etc., 
‘*Winter’s Tale,”’ ii, 3, 52 ff. (Folio), where 
most modern editions read profess and dare. 
(Hazard would not by any means suit the 
sense.) 

P. to1. SIMONDS attaches too much impor- 
tance to the lines: 

**T was unhappy, and that I prove, 
To love above my poor degree.”’ 
(‘* Alas ! poor man,”’ st. 7, p. 218). 
‘*WyatTt’s position was not a base one,’’ he 
says, ‘‘nor was his family of inferior rank,”’ 
etc. He argues that the lines must therefore 
refer to ANNE BOLEYN. But this self-abase- 
ment is sometimes a mere convention. The 
most striking instance I remember is in the 
‘King’s Quair,’ where Venus says to the lover: 
“And zit, considering the nakitnesse 
Bothe sa wit, thy persone, and thy myght, 
It is no mach, of thyne vnworthynesse 
To hir hie birth, estate, and beautee bryght : 
Als like ze bene, as day is to the nyght ; 
Or sek-cfoth is vnto fyne cremesye ; 
Or doken to the fresche dayeyse.” 
(St. 109, ed, SKBEAT, p. 28; cf. st. 110), 
In this case the lover was the King of Scot- 
land ; the lady, JoAN BEAUFORT, daughter of 
the Earl of Somerset.—P. 111. ‘‘ Ye old 
mule ’”’ (p. 148) can hardly be regarded as ‘‘ ex- 
pressive of the lover’s feelings.’’ It is merely 
Wyatt’s coarse handling of the disagreeable 
theme of Horace’s “ Parcius junctas quati- 
unt fenestras’ (i, 25). Dr. SIMONDs is wrong 
in supposing that the epithet m/e is ‘used 
only of a woman of degraded character.”’ 
Wyatt himself applies it tothe ugly but 
apparently respectable widow -of his third 
satire: ‘‘ Let the old mule bite upon the 
bridle (p. 93, ed. Nott). 

P. 134. ‘‘ Brunet, that set my wealth in such 
aroar’’ (p. 6). Whatever we may think of 
this perplexing poem, the change of reading 
seems to have been with an eye to VIRGIL, 
Ecl. i, 32 ff.—P. 142. It is hardly probable that 
‘the advent of the new system of COPERNI- 


cus’? made Wyatt break off the “Song of 
lopas.”” The way in which the poets clung to 
the Ptolemaic system of astronomy is well 
known. Besides, Wyatt died in 1542 and the 
great work of CopeRNICUs was not printed till 
1543, though a prodromus had appeared in 
1540. It is very doubtful if Wyatt ever 
heard of the theory.—P. 137. The “Court of 
Love’’ is inadvertently spoken of as CHAv- 
CER’S.13—P. 142. Dr. Simonps_ dismisses 
Wyatt's satires with a very few words. 
COLLIER’s article in the Archaeologia xxvi, 
456, he does not mention. 


GEorGE LyMAN KITTREDGE. 
Harvard University, June, 1890. 


BUCHHEIM’S JUNGFRAU VON OR- 
LEANS* 


It is always pleasant to welcome another 
German classic annotated by Prof. Bucu- 
HEIM’s industrious pen. All teachers feel 
their indebtedness to him not only for the 
books themselves, but still more for doing so 
much toward the enlightenment of publishers’ 
minds, and toward the doing away of the old 
tradition that a German classic may properly 
be used merely as material for drill in the lan- 
guage. He has brought nearer the day to 
which every lover of literature looks forward, 
when the great masters of thought and ex- 
pression will not be put into the purgatory 
of schoolboy hands merely because they used 
their mother tongue. Such editions as the 
present one foster the appreciation of these 
masterpieces as literature, and the realization 
that, to read them with any profit, a student 
must bring to them a fairly easy command of 
the language—a command that can be gained 
to much better purpose from narrative prose. 
Therefore we regret that Professor BUCHHEIM 
has counteracted in part this tendency of his 
work, by providing so freely very elementary 
notes. 

Certain grammatical difficulties and all pe- 
culiarities due to individual style, to the metri- 
cal form,or the imaginative contents,are proper 


13. Cf. Mop. Lana. Norgs, Vol. v, p. 238 f. 


* German Classics, edited with English Notes, etc., by C. 
A. Bucuuem, Ph. D., F. C. P., etc. Vol. x. ScHtLier’s 
‘ Jungfrau von Orleans,’ (Oxford; 1890.) 
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subjects for annotation. But to use GOETHE’s 
pregnant or SCHILLER’s musical lines to 
illustrate a principle of grammar or to in- 
crease a scholar’s vocabulary, is a prostitu- 
tion of genius that we wish were less common. 
The student that does not know that the pres- 
ent tense is often used in German where we 
use a future. should confine himself still to his 
Haurr, HeysE or FREYTAG ; one whois ignor- 
ant that cherubim is the plural of cherué, or 
that ‘‘ to mow down ”’ is used of the slaughter 
on a battlefield, should study his mother 
tongue. We wish, moreover, that there was 
far less paraphrasing of lines and idioms; or, 
if that must be, would ask for more marked 
felicity in the renderings. We refer not so 
much to the phrases which an idiom renders 
obscure, as to many where the student «can 
scarcely be in doubt as tothe meaning, though 
it may be difficult for him to find a fit English 
equivalent. If such are to be translated, it 
should be in order to give inthe English some- 
thing at least of the poetic charm—of the style 
—of the original; and this Prof. BuCHHEIM 
does not often do. Forexample, ins graulich 
diistre Geisterreich (|. 87); as to the meaning 
of the phrase, a boy advanced enough to read 
SCHILLER’S dramas at all, will be involved in 
no perplexity that the lexicon will not clear 
up. To its poetic suggestiveness he may,to be 
sure, remain deaf; but his ears will hardly be 
unstopped by the rendering ‘‘into the fear- 
fully gloomy realm of spirits,’’ which is wo- 
fully feeble and commonplace. 

And what is worse, the translation is often 
misleading, if not positively wrong.—Heben 
(l. 23) does not mean “‘remove”’ nor “ light- 
en,’’ but as usual ‘lift.’ In 1. 43 it is surely un- 
necessary to read a future meaning into Hoch- 
zeit machen, unless the present is to be limited 
to the passing instant; say, ‘‘ are getting mar- 
ried.’’ Was Héh’res zu bedeuten (\. 78) is ill- 
represented by ‘‘to be some lofty being’’ 
(which is the thought of the next line); it is 
simply: ‘to have a loftier significance.’ Why 
lose the poetic grau (l. 97) from der grauen 
Hleidenzeit? ‘‘Ancient’’ is both tame and 
inexact. Segenreich (|. 109) is not ‘blissful ’’ 
but ‘blessed.’ In line 215 there is surely a 
clear and sound distinction between dunkelnd 
and dunkel.—Since Mannen (\. 225) ‘‘means 


‘vassals,’ ’’ why ‘‘say ‘warriors’’’? Dipmn’ (1. 
328) has mo¢ the ‘‘ more dignified sense of the 
word,” nor is it to be rendered ‘ maiden.’’ 
The father is speaking somewhat contemptu- 
ously of his child’s exalted mood and calls her 
‘wench,’ ‘girl.’ 

. The list of such errors could easily be 
lengthened. Of more serious blunders we 
have few to note.—The emphatic position of 
wohl (|. 195) seems to bar the sense ‘indeed’ ; 
wohl is to be connected with the verb.—In 203 
we must still prefer to take dedecké as the par- 
ticiple, with the auxiliary omitted.— Was (I. 
254) is ill-explained by saying it is ‘‘ often used 
in the sense of ‘those.’’’ In 642 nach deiner 
Krone (‘‘for the benefit of thy crown’’) is 
wholly misunderstood. Agnes is telling him 
to cast everything ‘‘after his crown,’’ which 
is to be understood as having gone with the 
other iiberfluss’gen Schmuck des Lebens, that 
is, as having been exchanged for soldiers. 

The historical and critical introductions are 
full, and well adapted to the learner’s needs. 
The crux of the drama—the scene with the 
Black Knight (iii, 9), and in conjunction with it 
the Lionel episode—is briefly discussed, but, 
as it seems to us,the deeper significance of the 
scene and its importance as a turning-point in 
the subjective progress of the drama, is over- 
looked. SCHILLER strikes here the keynote of 
all that follows. One may perhaps doubt the 
propriety of grafting a drama of subjective 
character on one, up to this point, so purely ob- 
jective in its interest; but if it is to be done, 
some such interlude, calling attention (as a 
Chorus might do) to the transference of inter- 
est from the external to the internal world, to 
the moral significance of the succeeding inci- 
dents, is in place. The scene may well have 
been suggested by iv. 3, of ‘‘ Julius Czsar,”’ 
where the ghost of Czsar appears to Brutus 
as his ‘‘ evil spirit.’ Joan had no past that 
could furnish her the embodiment in visual 
form of her “ evil spirit ’’ ; Aer apparition is her 
lower self—a self that has been overwhelmed 
and lost in the flood of her inspiration, but 
which, taking courage from the approaching 
temptation to earthly love, gains audience in 
the shape of vague distrust and dread of the 
future. The scene serves a twofold purpose. 


It marks (1) the transference of the real drama 
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from the stage of history to that of the individ- 
ual soul; it is the prologue of the character- 
tragedy whose course SCHILLER traces in the 
rest of the play. And (2) it immediately pre- 
faces the succeeding scene with Lionel, sug- 
gesting in symbolic form the human love 
which there lays hold on her, and which is the 
germ of her bitter self-reproach and of the 
tragic conflict. Line 2482 puts in words the 
curse which falls on her, symbolized again by 
Lionel’s bearing away with him her conse- 
crated sword. Thenceforth the dramatic in- 
terest hinges on Joan’s consciousness of faith- 
lessness to her mission in admitting human 
love to her soul. The Black Knight is her 
Evil Self and her Fate in one. 

The unfamiliarity of the average student 
with history might have warranted reference, 
in more definite shape than foot-notes or inci- 
dental allusion, to books in English or in 
French which deal with the epoch. A list of 
such books and essays would have been use- 
ful. One of the most sympathetic, subtle and 
—for all its simplicity—profound estimates of 
Joan of Arc, and incidentally the most lumi- 
nous commentary on the character as SCHIL- 
LER conceived it, is to be found in SAINTE- 
Bevuve’s ‘Causerie du lundi’ (19 aofit, 1850). 

A. B. NICHOLS. 

Harvard University. 


ROMANCE VERSIFICATION. 


Uber den Ursprnng der romanischen Vers- 
masse. Habilitationsschrift vorgelegt der 
philosophischen Facultat der Albrecht-Lud- 
wigs-Universitat Freiburg, von PH. AuG. 
BECKER. Strassburg: Triibner. 1890. 8vo, 
pp. iv,54. 

Essai comparatif sur l’origine et histoire 
des rythmes par MAXIMILIEN KAWCZYNSKI. 
Paris: Bouillon. 1889. 8vo, pp. 220. 


Nearly a quarter of acentury has passed 
since the origin of Romance versification was 
made the subject of investigation by MM. 
LEON GAUTIER and GAsTon Paris. The in- 
terchange of views which took place at that 
time remained without important additions up 
to the appearance of a new generation of 
philologists. General interest in the question 
was renewed by the studies of W. MEYER (of 


Speyer) on the prevalence of accent in classi- 
cal Latin poetry and on the origin of Latin and 
Greek rhythmical poetry (in the Proceedings 
of the Munich Academy, 1882-1886). Following 
MEYER came the papers of V. Henry (‘Des 
origines du décasyllable.’ Paris, 1886) and of 
R. THURNEYSEN (Zettschrift fiir rom. Phil. 
vol. xi, p. 306ss.) on the Latin type of the 
French decasyllable. To prove the whole by 
a part, or to assume a model in Latin for each 
Romance verse, was not only hazardous for 
general conclusions, but also limited un- 
necessarily the range of arguments to be em- 
ployed. It was necessary, therefore, to take 
the whole field under survey, to adduce all 
supporting proofs which it contained, and con- 
sequently to treat Romance versification as a 
system derived as a whole from some previous 
system of verse. This is the object of Dr. 
BECKER’S article. 

The starting point of such an investigation 
must be entirely theoretical. Itis not possible 
to trace back the poetry of the Middle Ages 
to the source of its versification, owing to the 
fact that when vernacular poetry appeared, at 
least as we have it in the manuscripts, it was 
already fixed so far as its structure was con- 
cerned. The general features also were the 
same in each Romance country, and these 
leave little ground for belief that the origin 
of the system is to be found elsewhere than 
in Latin poetry existing before the rise of 
Romance. The theory proposed by M. Gav- 
TIER was that Romance poetry is derived 
from Latin rhythmical poetry, and that each 
Latin rhythmical verse represents a corres- 
ponding Latin metrical verse. To which M. 
Paris! replied that Romance versification is 
derived from the rhythmical verse of the 
Latins, but that the origin of Latin rhythmical 
poetry is wholly popular and has nothing to 
do with the literary metre—which it indeed 
afterwards corrupted.2 

BECKER in his Introduction enters immedi- 
ately on this mooted problem. He assumes 


1. This is not at present the opinion of M. Paris, and a 
statement of the changes his views have undergone will be 
awaited with interest. 

2 M. Pau Meyer, in a course of lectures on Romance 
versification given in 1885 at the Collige de France, summed 
up his position on this point as follows: ‘‘ La poésie ryth- 
mique n’est pas la m‘re du vers roman mais sa soeur ainée,”” 
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that the probable source of Romance 
poetry is in the Latin post-Classical poetry, 
and makes the latter the subject of a concise 
and interesting historical sketch. Proceeding 
to the examination of Latin Christian poetry, 
which begins with AMBROSE and PRUDENTIUS, 
he finds this "poetry, written at first in the 
strictly Classical metres, tending more and 
more towards the rhythmical verse of the popu- 
lace, already known through inscriptions and 
the didactic poems of CoMMODIANUS (iii.c.). 
A psalm by St.AUGUSTINE openly assumes, at 
length (a. 393), the popular form. Now rhythm 
linked to quantity is often found in the Classi- 
cal period of Latin verse. Ata later date it 
frequently prevails over quantity and has 
especial influence at the cesura and cadence 
of the verse, making the cadence trochaic asa 
rule, the hexameter showing almost invariably 
| the ending —~-~. From these facts BECKER 
! sees in the metrical verse certain elements of 
self-destruction, which were reénforced in the 
decline of Classical literature by the increas- 
ingly prevailing power of accent, in the popu- 
lar ear, over vowel quantity. These tenden- 
cies changed in time the entire scheme of the 
verse, but without introducing as yet a new 
system. Thus the conclusion arrived at by 
BECKER is that rhythmical poetry is the natu- 
ral development of the metrical, and accented 
verse of the quantitative. Among the people 
this accented poetry prevailed, though in 
obscurity, until the great Latin literary revival 
of the eleventh century. 

Directly concerned with the transition from 
metre to rhythm was the verse-form known as 
the seguence. Inthe East the church service 
was early varied by intoning the Psalms in 
recitative and by intermingling later with 
the liturgy song-phrases, the ¢rofes. These 
latter, at first in prose, afterwards in rhythm, 
were finally united into strophes. In the 
West however, under the influence of metrical- 
rythmical poetry, the prose recitative was much 
restricted in the church ceremonies, and an 
evolution of liturgical songs took place, which 
ended inthe 7e Deum and the Gloria. Thus 
was prepared the way for the Eastern prose 
sequences, which responsive chanting de- 
| veloped in time into definite prose rhythms. 
These reached their fulness under the influence 


of the musical genius of NoTKER, the monk of 
St. Gall. The eleventh century witnessed 
their evolution into the form of strophes with 
rich rimes. 

Having based Latin rhythmical poetry on the 
metrical verse of Classical times, BECKER pro- 
ceeds to trace the modifications of the latter 
under the influence of the popular current. 
Already in the poets of the first centuries, the 
old strophic system had given way to new 
groupings, the cesura was made to recur at a 
regular place in the verse, and the members 
of the verse were made independent. The 
czsura was also required inall verses of 
more than eight syllables. Later a tendency 
towards a fixed number of syllables in the 
verse showed itself, the variable metres fell 
away, and the hymns are found to be made up 
of new though simple strophes. The rime 
began to exercise on the verse-structure an 
increasing influence. At first monorime, it 
later became peculiar to a tirade, or Jaisse. 
The couplet appeared, developed from rimes 
in the middle of the verse, and compelled the 
formation of new strophes, which came down 
through the sequences to the /ais and the 
descorts. 

While metrical poetry thus underwent in- 
ternal change, it offered to the popular choice 
certain metres which especially met the de- 
mands of the ear for accented verse. The 
trochaic tetrameter, the verse of the soldiers’ 
songs, became a favorite of rhythmical poetry 
and was early made into strophes by the 
Christian writers, while it afterwards formed 
the basis of the later sequence. Among other 
important metres retained in general use were 
the iambic dimeter, the catalectic trimeter, 
and the various forms of hendecasyllabic 
verse, particularly the phalecean. The modi- 
fication of these metres and others of less 
vogue, resulted in the formation of a new and 
uniform system of versification, distinguished 
by a fixed czesura in verses of more than eight 


syllables. 
The final victory of accent over quantity com- 


pleted the adaptation of rhythmical versifica- 
tion to popular use. With the disuse of Latin 
among the people and the growth of the 
Romance idioms, this transformation of the 


accented verse went on ever increasing, but 
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from the seventh to the tenth century its 
progress is not to be traced with texts in hand. 
When the accented verse finally reappeared 
as Romance poetry, it had already passed the 
uncertain stage and had become established 
along the essential lines which it retains today. 
Yet during the centuries of its seclusion, while 
the accent, now the determining force, had not 
altered the verse system, it had told powerfully 
on the rhythm and had brought about the al- 
ternation of atonic and tonic syllables. And 
also at the cadence the changes in language had 
developed a sharp distinction between the 
Romance poetry ofthe North and that of the 
South, the. latter showing the piano and 
sdrucciolo rimes of the Italian, and its czesura. 
In the Northern poetry, on the other hand, the 
verse endings had been shortened to the so- 
called masculine and feminine rimes, the verse 
having also a masculine or a feminine czsura. 
Thus, as a general conclusion, Dr. BECKER 
finds that the individual Romance verse is not 
necessarily the modification of a single Latin 
model, but rather that the Latin metres were 
so confounded and fused as to form a new 
system, which again separated naturally into 
parts.—An appendix to the article contains a 
restitution of ‘‘ Ste. Eulalie’’ according to the 
rhythmical scheme of the author, and also a 
rhythmical arrangement of the prolog of ‘‘La 
vie de S. Alexis.” 


A review of M. Kawczynskt’s ‘ Essai com- 
paratif’ would both rectify and complete the 
paper of Dr. BECKER. Yet the former is so 
far-reaching and affects so directly the system 
of ancient versification, that a detailed account 
of it cannot properly come within the scope 
of the Mop. Lanc. Nortes.3 Accordingly 
only those points directly in question and 
those touching on the different forms of the 
perfected Romance verse, will be here con- 
sidered. 

M. KawczynskI begins his investigation 
with the study of the principles which underlie 
all civilisation. These he determines to be 


the product not of popular autochthonous 
evolution but of the superior minds of some 
one people, which loaned them in varying 


3 A full review has just appeared in the American Yournal 
of Philology Vol. xi, No. 3. 


degrees of perfection to its neighbors. Thus 
on the one side we have the few intellects, the 
inventors, and on the other the crowd of imi- 
tators and borrowers. As _ an illustration, 
Germanic mythology is claimed to be the re- 
production, in new surroundings, of Greek 
mythology and the tales of the Trojan war. 
So poetry, music and the dance had an 
artistic origin, and that in Greece. They all 
issued from the ‘‘ verbal proposition,’? which 
gave birth, first to the syllabic verse, then to 
the rhythmical verse—the metre being at first 
only the measure of the rhythm. The three 
Greek accents gave rise to the three chords 
of the ancient lyre, and the dance is but a 
pantomine of the thought in the proposition. 
So the rhythmical measure, having to fulfil 
these three duties, became an abstract con- 
ception which gradually led to a separation 
between the measure of verse, the metre, 
by which (owing to the fixed character of 
poetry) the original rhythm is really preserved, 
and the measure of song, the so-called rhythm, 
which, thus freed from the restraining influence 
of the word-phrase, of the accent, took on 
greater and greater liberty. This in Greek 
art,—for the Romans, averse by nature to 
irregularity, subjected the rhythms they re- 
ceived from the Greeks to laws of metre also. 

Having thus established the learned origin 
of verse and reached the period of Latin 
poetry, where Dr. BECKER’s research begins, 
M. KawczynskI looks about for influences 
exerted on the later verse, both metrical 
and rhythmical. Certain of these influences 
came from orations and treatises on rhetoric. 
The one class contained rhythmical periods, as 
CicErRO and QUINTILIAN both attest, while 
the other class, the treatises, not only urged 
the use of such periods but considered rime 
also and alliteration to be adjuncts of style. 
These doctrines were handed down through 
the schools of rhetoric, so flourishing in Ro- 
manized Gaul, to the monastic schools, the 
birth-places of medizval civilisation. Mean- 
while the difference between rhythm and metre 
arose again among the Romans in spite of the 
transformation of the Greek rhythms into 
metres. Thelaw of beatsin rhythm was more 
and more insisted upon, a law which allowed 
all manner of substitution, provided the meas- 
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ure of the beats was kept. Again, in Rome 
song freed itself from the text and niodulated 
the syllables to suit the effect desired. Thus 
the neglect of metre is not at all due to the 
corruption of language, though the notion of 
quantity held back for some time the rhythmi- 
cal innovators; but in fact a given rhythmical 
scheme is based on a given metrical. The 
decline of the notion of quantity saw the rise as 
early as the third century of the law of the 
number of syllables. 

The great richness of rhythmical forms in 
medizval Latin poetry is due to the imitation 
of minor Latin poets (who exercised them- 
- selves in other metres than are found in Hor- 
ACE and SENECA), to the stichic use of 
metrical verses, and to new strophic com- 
binations. Of the most important rhythmical 
verses, M. KAwczyNSsKI derives the octosylla- 
bles from the iambic dimeter, the decasylla- 
ble with czsura after the fifth syllable 
from the anapestic trimeter, and that having 
the caesura after the fourth syllable from the 
dactylic trimeter hypercatalectic, which had 
originally no cesura. In deriving one form 
of the hendecasyllabic verse from the phale- 
cean, M. KAwczynskI states that the latter had 
no czsura, contrary to the view of Dr. Beck- 
ER,4 who here, as elsewhere, follows the 
opinion of W. Meyer. The accentinall these 
verses was required only at the czsura and 
cadence. 

Passing to a consideration of the influence of 
Greek medizval rhythmical verse on the Latin, 
M. KawezynskI refutes the well-known theory 
of W. MEYER that in Semitic versification lies 
the source of rhythmical poetry, and studies the 
character of the ¢rope, in which he differs from 
the opinion of Dr. BECKER by considering it a 
timid imitation of the lyric song. When it 
reached the West, as the seguence, the Roman 
sense of order reduced it to the forms of Latin 
rhythmical verse. 

Thus the foundation of Romance versifica- 
tion was laid in Greece at two different peri- 
ods, the Classical and the Byzantine, and it was 
the latter period which furnished, in the 
sequence, the larger share of Romance strophic 
forms. The administrator of these bequests 


4 Though later in date, Dr. Becker’s paper makes no use 
of M. Kawczynsk1’s volume, 


from the literature of antiquity is France—a 
disputed position, but one which seems to 
receive here a satisfactory confirmation. M. 
KAWCZYNSKI points out how even the Italian 
hendecasyllable, in allowing but not counting 
the post-tonic syllables, save one, is a com- 
promise between the genius of the language 
and the law due to French pronunciation, 
forced on Italy by France,—a definite state- 
ment to be offset against the vagueness of Dr. 
BECKER, as shown above.—He also claims 
that the hendecasyllable has no cesura,since it 
does not increase or diminish the number of 
syllables according as the word terminating 
the first ‘colon’ is a proparoxytone or an oxy- 
tone. The only Italian verse having a czesura is 
that of CruLLo pb’ALcAMo (so-called) and 
JACOPONE DA Topi. Hence he draws the con- 
clusion that the standard Romance verse in- 
creases or diminishes the number of syllables 
as the cesura is feminine or masculine. 

In the same manner the Spanish long verse, 
that of the ‘“‘ Cid,’’ is modelled on the Alexan- 
drine (the view also of M. PAuL MEvER) and 
counted as in French, the varying number of 
syllables being due to the number of post-tonic 
syllables in the words at the cesura and ac- 
dence. Didactic Spanish poetry employed, as 
is known, the French octosyllable, while the 
seven-syllable verse (French six) is frequent in 
the fifteenth century. But in the second period 
of Spanish literature Italian influence prevails, 
and the verse is counted as in Italian meas- 
ures, that is, one post-tonic syllable is counted. 
In this period the hendecasyllable is the favor- 
ite verse, while the octosyllable, counted as in 
Italian, is used in the romance. Still another 
stage, that of transition, is presented in the 
fifteenth century, when the hendecasyllable, 
borrowed from Italy, is counted as in France. 
This compromise is found in the ‘ Danga gen- 
eral de la Muerte’ and in CasTILLEjo. It 
differs from the Alexandrine in that it is less 
regular, and is grouped in strophes. 

Not less interesting is the evolution of the 
various forms of Romance lyric from the regu- 
lar Latin lyric of equal strophes and verse, 
and from the sequence in its manifold forms. 
The latter generally began with a poem and 
ended with an ephymnium. From the 
sequence came the chanson and the canzone, 
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showing the model in all its stages of transfor- 
mation, while the notion of uniting the stro- 
phes in pairs by the same rime is often pre- 
served (see BARTSCH ‘Chrestomathie prov.’ 
col. 27ss.). The envoy of the chanson corre- 
sponds to the ephymnium of the sequence, 
which is addressed as a direct invocation to the 
saint. Further, the independence of the Ital- 
ian canzone is due to an imitation of the origi- 
nal form of the sequence, after the French and 
Provengal poets had adopted the model of the 
transformed sequence. So also the pastourelle 
derives probably from the sequence, while the 
ballade, supposed to be certainly of popular 
origin contains often, as in CAVALCANTI, a 
proem and an ephymnium. It is a recorded 
fact that there were dances in honor of the 
Virgin, and the close connection which is above 
revealed between the religious and the profane 
lyric receives additional support in the ety- 
mology assigned by M. Gaston Paris to 
trouver (TROPARE). The Zaz, long since ad- 
mitted to be derived from the sequence, is 
probably a masculine doublet of the word 
Jaisse, both words meaning ‘a bundle of 
verses.’ 

The regular Latin lyric type, having equal 
verses and strophes, and a refrain, gave rise to 
the French romance. This type, conformable 
to the law of regularity, was often extended to 
the pastourelles and chansons, even to the ad- 
dition of the refrain. From the chanson the 
ballade differed in having two additional and 
equal strophes,the one before (réponse) and the 
one after (¢ornada), like the proem and ephym- 
nium of the sequence. But sometimes instead 
of the réponse a second tornada was added, 
and thus two tornadas of three verses each 
close the poem, one being the envoy. Sup- 
posing the poem composed of two quatrains, 
the two tornadas added would build the son- 
net, an explanation supported by the two airs 
of the ballade and of the sonnet, and rendered 
plausible by a quotation from ANTONIO DA 
Tempo, who calls the tornadas volte, the name 
of the strophes of three verses in the sonnet.s 

So also the rondeau, which consisted of a 

5 The popular evolution of the sonnet from the strambotto, 
supported by BriADENE, was reviewed in the Mop, Lana, 
Norsgs, vol. iv. cols. 302-309. BIADENE argued along the 


lines of the autochthonous theory everywhere disputed by M. 
Kawczynsk1. 
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réponse, strophe and envoy, was modelled on 
the sequence. The réponse was finally re- 
duced toa single line beginning each of the 
three parts, as illustrated by DA Tempo. The 
rondeau had but a single melody. The au- 
bade seems to be also a form of a sequence, 
the ‘“‘matins’’ of the monks while the mofe¢ 
has an apparent likeness to the frofo/a. 

Delaying a moment on the subject of the re- 
frain, M. KAwCZyNSKI notes its appearance 
first in the choruses of ASescHyLus. The Ro- 
mans gave it a precise form, and thus the for- 
mation and etymology of the romance are ex- 
plained. 

As is seen from the above summary, the 
views of M. Kawczynsk1 are both logical and 
ingenious. His whole work is remarkable for 
its concise and systematic development, and 
while his main positions are sure to provoke a 
determined opposition, his explanations of the 
types of Romance verse and poetry seem too 
strongly entrenched to be seriously under- 


mined. 


F. M. WARREN. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
MATERIAM SUPERABAT OPUS. 
To THE EpIToRS OF Mop. LANG. NoTEs: 


Sirs:—In your March number Prof. J. P. 
FRUIT proposes a quotation from Ovip— 
materiam superabat opus—as ‘‘agood motto 
for zsthetics.’”’ He also speaks of a ‘‘test 
question’ anda ‘“‘handy rule,’’ and asserts 
unqualifiedly that it is ‘‘ the workmanship and 
not the material that constitutes art.’’ 

With the merits of the accompanying dictum 
upon art I am not now especially concerned, 
but Ido most earnestly protest against any 
such summary attempt to pack the whole 
science of zsthetics into a single abstract 
formula. For my own part, I have been 
accustomed to conceive of zsthetics asa de- 
partment of knowledge having a_ distinct 
history and dealing with a well-defined range 
of subject-matter, as a science, in fact, almost 
or quite codrdinate in extent and importance 
with ethics, logic, psychology or political 
economy. That it is a branch of homiletics, 
as your correspondent implies in his ‘modest 
exception’ to Prof. Fruit’s article (Mop. 
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LANG. Notes vol. v. col. 252), or that it isa 
kind of vague, unscientific groping in the dark, 
as Prof. GUMMERE appears to assume in the 
Introduction to his ‘Handbook of Poetics’ 
(page 4), I have never been able to believe. 
The science of esthetics presents a range of 
facts, principles and conceptions as definite at 
least as are those of philology; and, I may 
add, the necessity for ‘ preaching’ is about as 
obvious in the one department of knowledge 
as in the other. Assuredly if the specialist in 
philology would gasp and stare at an attempt 
to explain the origin of writing by, let us say, 
the principle involved in Ovin, ‘ Epist.’ iv, 10, 
the specialist in esthetics may be pardoned a 
similar breach of manners when he sees a 


whole body of scholarship upon which he has | 


expended considerable time as student and 


instructor suddenly dwindle into the tail of a — 


dogma. Why should the scholar be less 
scrupulous about the scientific character of his 


working basis when he is discussing the ex- | 


istence of a movable accent in O. H. G. ? 


of any one else, but simply as protesting 
against the common assumption that complex 
problems in aesthetics may be solved out of 
hand by the application of a ‘handy rule’ ora 
‘ test question.’ 


University of Michigan. 


Frep N. Scorr. 


BRIEF MENTION. 
LECTURES BY PROFESSOR BELL. 
We take pleasure in calling the attention 
of our readers to the following circular letter 
of Dr. HArRRIs, Commissioner of Education: 


| 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, BUREAU OF | 


EpucATION, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
December 10, 1890. 


To Presidents of Colleges and Universities in 


the United States : 


It is assumed that language instruction in 
colleges and universities, so far as it relates to 
living tongues, is based on the system of 
‘* visible speech,’’ invented by Mr. Alexander 


Melville Bell, and that by its aid the pronun- 
ciation of a dialect can be conveyed in writing 
by one who has learned the sounds, to another 
person who has never heard the sounds, with 
reasonable accuracy. The object of this letter 


is to state that a rare opportunity is now pre- 
sented to a limited number of higher edu- 
cational institutions to avail themselves of the 
direct teaching of Mr. Bell through a lecture 
in elucidation of visible speech. All teachers 
of comparative philology understand this 
system, but, perhaps, can learn something in 
regard to the method of teaching it, by seein 
the method employed by Mr. Bell himself. 
may state that the inventor of this system does 
not require any compensation for his lecture, 
but is willing to engage during the coming 
season, January to June, 1891, to give a free 
lecture on the subject named. Applications 
should be addressed to Mr. Alexander Mel- 
ville Bell, 1525 Thirty-fifth street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


W. T. Harris, 
Commissioner. 


N. B.—In reference tothe annexed letter, 
Mr. Bell begs to state that, for Colleges, etc., 
near, and to the south of, the District of Col- 
umbia, early dates should be selected, and 
immediate application made, in order that 
visits may be serially arranged. 


In a course of lectures announced by Mr. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON, W. h St., N 
I do not, of course, wish to be understood as | 239 a wind 


questioning the scholarship of Prof. Fruit or | 


York, we note the following subjects which are 
of special interest to workers in modern lan- 
guages: 

i. On medieval subjects: 1. The Revival of 
Thought in the Thirteenth Century; 2. The 
Teachers of Dante; 3. The ‘Convivio’ of 
Dante; 4. Dante’s Guides in the Spirit 
World; 5. The ‘ Nibelungen Lied.’ 

ii. On modern subjects: 1.Shakespeare’s World 
and its Limitations; 2. Orestes and Hamlet ; 
3. The Ballads of Scotland (with Readings); 
4. The Present State of Thought. 

Of these suggestive topics, ‘‘ The Teachers of 

Dante’’ is perhaps the most important, since 

the writer here endeavors to ascertain just 

what authors the poet had read and who had 
exercised a special influence on him. In con- 
nection with the growing interest in the study 
of the altissimo poeta in America, we may 
remark that Mr. Davipson’s lectures on 

Dante last winter at the Brooklyn Institute 

were attended by an average of three hundred 

persons, and that a meeting. for the organiza- 
tion of the American Dante Society was held 
at Columbia College, N. Y., on the 28th of 

November (1890), when Dr. THEODORE W. 

DwiGut, President of Yale University, made 

an address, which was followed by addresses 

from Drs. M. R. Vincent, W. T. Harris, 
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SCHAFF and Prof. VINCENzO BoTTA. 
The following announcement preliminary to 
the meeting was sent out: 


For the last twenty-five years, and especial- 
ly since the appearance of LONGFELLOW’S 
translation of the Divine Comedy, there has 
been manifested a growing interest in Dante 
and his works, as well as in the principles and 
history of Medizval Christian Civilization, 


which he tries to sum up in the greatest of | 


these. In order to give depth and direction 


to this interest, it is proposed to organize an | 


American Dante Society, having its domicile 
in New York, and chapters or branches in 
other cities and towns. This Society will en- 
deavor, by means of lectures, discussions, 
printed publications, etc., to encourage the 
study of Dante and his world, its religion, art, 
ethics, politics and philosophy. It is propos- 
ed that the Society shall consist of es 
and Associate-Members, the former paying 
$10.00 a year and forming the directive and 
executive portion of the Society; the latter 
paying $3.00 and enjoying all its benefits, but 
without a voice in its management. It is 
further proposed to collect a Library of Dante- 


Literature, and to dispose it in some public in- | 


stitution, so that it may be accessible to all 
students. Lastly, it is proposed to publish a 
Year-Book (somewhat similar to the Jahrbuch 
of the German Dante Society), containing all 
the important lectures given Sofese the Socie- 
ty, along with original articles and notices of 
all new Dante-Literature. Of this each mem- 
ber and associate member will receive a copy. 
About one hundred and fifty persons, chiefly 
from New York and Brooklyn, have already 
offered to become members of the Society, 
and it is hoped that it will begin work this 
winter in these two cities with a series of 
lectures by distinguished Dante scholars. The 
following gentlemen, among others, have ex- 
ong their willingness to aid the Society: 

on. SETH Low, LL.D., President of Colum- 
bia College; Hon. Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. 
C.; Rev. Puitip ScuaFrF, D.D., Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York; Rev. M. R. VIN- 
cENT, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, 
New York; Rev. B. B. TYLER, D.D., Church 
of the Disciples; Rev. R. HEBER NeEwrTon, 
D.D., All Souls’ Church; Prof. J. C. Murray, 
LL.D., McGill University, Montreal, Canada ; 
Prof. NICHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER, Ph.D., Col- 
umbia College, New York; Prof. H. N. 
GARDINER, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

On Dec. 5; the newly organized Dante 
Society elected the following officers :—Presi- 
dent, Dr. Theodore Dwight; Vice-Presidents, 
Dr. M. R. Vincent, Professor Vincenzo Botta, 
Dr. Philip Schaff, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, James 
MacAlister, Superintendent of Drexel Institue, 
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Philadelphia, and Miss Katherine Hillard; 
Secretary, Thomas Davidson; Treasurer, 
Miss Charlotte F. Daly; Directors, the Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer (ex-officio), Dr. 
Vincent, Dr. B. B. Tyler, Lucius C. Ashly and 
Irving P. Boyd. 

All communications regarding the Society 
should be sent to the Secretary, Mr. THomas 
Davipson, whose address is given above. 


| In its program for the season 1890-91, the 
_ “Lecture Association of the University of 
| 


_ Pennsylvania’? have announced a course of 
six lectures by HJALMAR HjorTH BOVESEN of 
Columbia College, on ‘‘English Poets’”’: 
Keats, March 17; Shelley, March 20; Byron, 
_ March 24; Tennyson, March 27; Robert Brown- 
ing, March 31; Swinburne and the later 
Lyrists, April 3. We learn with regret that 
JAMEs RussELL LOWELL will not be able to 
give his course of suggestive lectures on the 
‘*Old English Dramatists’? as announced by 
_ this Association. 


The firm of G. J. Géschen have added to 
their series of school-classics a volume entitled 
LessING’s ‘Philotas and the Poetry of the 
Seven Years’ War,’ edited by Professor O. 
GUnTTerR. For the purposes of a more ex- 
tended course in German literature the selec- 
tions from the poetry of GLEmm, E. V. KLEist, 
RAMDER, WILLAMOow, A. L. KArcuH, 
WER and SCHUBERT, as well as LESSING’s 
Odes to GLEIM and KLEIstT and the Volkslied 
on the battle of Prague, will be found very use- 
ful. 

The same firm have published a ‘ Graphische 
| Litteratur-Tafel’ or ‘Die Deutsche Littera- 
_turund der Einfluss fremder Litteraturen auf 
| ihren Verlauf, vom Beginn einer schriftlichen 
Ueberlieferung an_bis_ heute, in graphischer 
_ Darstellung,’ by Dr. C. FLAISCHLEN. Ger- 
_man literature is here delineated as a river 
| with many smaller streams representing 
| 


foreign material and foreign forms flowing in- 
toit. Itis, of course, impossible to represent 
adequately, by a combination of lines and 
colors, such a complicated process as the 
_ growth of a literature, and all attempts in 
_ this direction must in a sense be failures, if 
_ for no other reason than on account of the 
practical difficulties of indicating the indirect 
and permanent effects produced by temporary 
_ tendencies. Within the possibilities of graphic 
| representation, however, Dr. FLAISCHLEN has 
_done his work extremely well, while the 
| mechanical execution is excellent and very 
pleasing to the eye. 
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PERSONAL. was graduated from Richmond College with 

Max Pott, Ph. D., last year instructor in the degree of Master of Arts in 1888, after 

German in Norwich Academy, Conn., was at which he went abroad fora year to continue 

the end of the year appointed instructor in his studies at the universities of Leipsic and 
German at Harvard University. After study- | Halle. é 


ing Germanic languages and literature in Mr. E. von FINGERLIN has been appointed 
Berlin and Leipsic, Dr. Pott finished his | professor of modern languages in Furman 
studies at Strassburg in 1887, presenting forhis | University, Greenville, S. C. Prof. von FIN- 
degree a dissertation on “Die Quellen zu | GERuin was graduated from the University of 
Ofeffels Fabeln.” Rome (Ph. B. degree) in 1864, since which 
Prof. T. W. Hunt (Princeton College) has | time he has acted, successively, as instructor 
in the past two years contributed to the Hom- | in Latin in South Carolina College, professor 
iletic Review (N. Y.) papers on Old English | of modern languages in Columbia Female Col- 
Ethical subjects ; these will be followed this | lege and in Adger College, and professor of 
year by discussions of the following topics: 1, | Italian and Latin in the Round Lake Summer 
CYNEWULF’s Christian Verse; 2, The Ethical | Schools. 
Element in CHAUCER; 3, RICHARD ROLLE of 
Hampole ; 4, WILLIAM CAxTON, the First Eng- 
lish Printer. 


Mr. Howarp B. Epwarps (cf. Mop. LANG. 
_ NoTEs, vol. i, p. 61) has been called to the 
_ chair of English and modern languages in the 
CLARENCE C. FREEMAN, for two years a_ Agricultural College of Michigan (Lansing). 
graduate student of English at the Johns Hop- 
kins University, is now Professor of English 
and Modern Languages at the Southwestern | 


Baptist University (Jackson, Tenn.). Mr.FREE- yas graduated at the University of Michigan 


MAN is a graduate of Kentucky University, i, 1887, and the following academic year was 
(A. B. 1883; A. M. 1888), and —- to his _ spent in teaching Latin and French at George- 
course at the Johns Hopkins University he town College, Ky. After this he went abroad, 
spent five years in teaching ; for two of these Where he continued work for a year in French 
years he was connected with Georgetown Col- | ang German at the Universities of Berlin and 


lege (Kentucky). Strasbourg, and at Paris. 


Mr. RoBert W. Moore has been called to 
the chair of modern languages in Colgate 
University, Hamilton, N. Y. Prof. Moore 


Mr. EUGENE W. MANNING (cf. Mop. LANG. Ww lad ‘ hat Wesl F 
Notes, vol. i, p. 129) has resigned the instruc- Uni- 
torship in French at Cornell University to versity (Middletown, Conn.) has followed the 
_ effective method of Cornell University, in 


which he was called a year ago, and has been ~~~. 
: : dividing between two Professors the work of 
the ch f mod ] 


in De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
CHESTER’S duties are now restricted to the 
Mr. RoserT A. KiNG has been calledto the cJasses in English Literature, and Professor 
chair of French in Wabash College, Craw-  Meap has established courses in English 
fordsville, Ind. Professor KiNG was graduated philology. The Wesleyan University Budletin 
from Hamilton College, N. Y., in 1886, and supplies the following personal note : 
spent the following year as teacher of the Wittiam Epwarp MEap, elected Associate 
classical department in the Delaware Literary professor of the English language, is a 
Institute (N. J.); he then attended the Union graduate of Wesleyan in the class of 1881. 
‘Theological Seminary in New York for one he year after his graduation he remained at 
year, after which he worked for two sem- | Wesleyan as a graduate student and assistant 


librarian. From 1882 to 1887, with the excep- 
esters (1889-90) at the University of Berlin. __ tion of intervals of travel and study in Europe, 


he was engaged in teaching, first in Ansonia, 


ir. Foun. W. bees | vice-principal and then principal 


pointed professor of modern languages in of the High School at Troy, N. Y. In 1887, he 
| entered the University of Leipzig for the 


Richmond College, Va. Prof. BOATWRIGHT 


he 
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purpose of studying Anglo-Saxon and Ger- | 
, I he received the | 


manic Philology. 


degree of Ph. D.; magna cum Jaude, from | 
Leipzig. After taking his degree, he spent | 


one semester in further study at Berlin. For 
several months he was at the Ecole des 
Chartes in Paris, studying paleography and 
the Romance languages, and engaged in re- 
searches at the Bibliothéque Nationale on the 
French manuscript sources of the Romance of 
Merlin, for the Early English Text Society. 
In 1890 he went to London and studied in the 
British Museum and the Library of the Inner 
Temple. Here he prepared for publication by 
the Early English Text Society a double text 
of Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, using in 
preparation the two existing manuscripts, one 
of which has never been published. In 
addition to several articles in the Academy 
(Boston), he has_ published his university 
thesis, entitled, ‘‘ The Versification of Pope in 
its Relations to the Seventeenth Century,’’ 


(Leipzig, 1889). 


OBITUARY. 
JOHN G. R. McELROY. 


Professor JOHN G. R. EcELRoy, of the Uni- | 


versity of Pennsylvania, died on November 
26, after a severe illness of several months. 
Professor MCELROoy was born in Philadelphia 
in 1842, and was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania with high honors in 1862. 
Subsequently he went to Chicago, where he 
became an instructor in the High School of 
that city. In 1867 he was called to the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as Assistant Professor 
of Rhetoric and History ; he was transferred to 
the Adjunct Professorship of Greek in 1869, 
and in 1879 was elected Professor of Rhetoric 
and the English Language. 

The most important published work of Pro- 
fessor MCELROoy isa text-book, ‘ The Structure 
of English Prose,’ which has been deservedly 

opular, being used at Cornell University, the 

niversity of Pennsylvania, the High Schools 
of the Dominion of Canada, and elsewhere. 
His ‘Essentials of English Etymology’ has 
also met with considerable favor. Prof. Mc- 
ELRoy was a frequent contributor to Shake- 
the Mop. Lanc. NorEs, the Phila- 

elphia American, the Academy (Boston), 
oak other journals; his articles are invariably 
characterized by careful scholarship, originality 
of thought, and an admirable style. His more 
recent studies have been largely in Early 
and Middle English, and only last summer 
he was invited by Dr. FuRNIVALL to undertake 
the ‘‘Variorum”’ Glossary of CHAUCER, which 
has so long been meditated by scholars, and 
for which Prof. MCELRoy had been gathering 
material for several years. 

Prof. McELRoy’s professional life has been 


| 


completely identified with the University of 
Pennsylvania, and his voice has ever been 
raised in behalf of her progress. The institu- 
tion owes much to his active, conscientious 
and fearless performance of duty, and rarely 
has a teacher combined the qualities of a 
scholar and a gentleman in the exercise of so 
wholesome an influence upon the students 
under his care. - 


Fevix E. SCHELLING. 


ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN. 


ALEXANDRE CHATRIAN, whose death occur- 
red in September last, was the younger of the 
literary partners who always signed them- 
selves ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Bornat Solda- 
tenthal in Alsace in 1826, he followed in 
Belgium his family trade, that of a glass- 
worker. A dispute with a fellow-workman 
resulting in the injury of the latter, CHATRIAN 
left his task, went to Phalsbourg, and took the 

lace of monitor in a local school, with the 
intention of devoting himself to literature. It 
was during his leisure hours that he met at 
the tavern ERCKMANN, son of a book-seller of 
Phalsbourg. Joining their forces they went to 
Paris, and tried for some time the vein of fan- 
tastic stories in the style of HoFFMAN and PoE. 
Success was slow in coming, and it was not 
until 1859 that ‘l’Illustre docteur Mathéus’ fixed 
on them public attention. Meanwhile 
TRIAN had entered the service of the Eastern 
railway and ERCKMANN had returned to Al- 


sace. In 1862 they hit upon their peculiar. 


inspiration, that of depicting Alsatian life, of 
which ‘‘le Fou Yégof’’ was the first product. 
This was followed by the well-known stories of 
the Revolution and the First Empire, ‘‘ Mad- 
ame Thérése,’’ ‘‘ Waterloo,’’ ‘‘ le Blocus’’ and 
others, which did much to impair the military 
enthusiasm of the French. After the Franco- 
Prussian war their attitude changed somewhat, 
as is seen in ‘‘l’Ami Fritz’? and ‘‘ Les Rant- 
zan.”’ Their reputation was further heighten- 
ed by their dramatic successes in ‘‘le = pdl- 
onais”’ and ‘‘1l’Ami Fritz,’’ but to the last they 
retained their aversion to publicity and their 
simplicity of mind. In the production of these 
novels, stories and plays, it is probable that 
the labor of composition fell more heavily on 
ERCKMANN, who, when the plan of the work 
had been decided upon, would write out in his 
retreat the volume and submit it to the inspec- 
tion of CHATRIAN, at Paris. Theirclose union 
and complete accord had become proverbial 
in France, when last year witnessed their 
disagreement in regard to a work, which gave 
rise toa mutual recrimination in public. These 
differences, however, were adjusted before the 
death of CHATRIAN, and remain the only pain- 
ful episode of their long friendship. 


F. M. WARREN. 
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JOURNAL NOTICES. 


ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN 
SPRACHEN UND LITTERATUREN. LXXXV. BAND, 
2. u. 3. HEerrT.—Avhandlungen. Pfuetze, Curt, Die 
Sprache in J. M. R. Lenzens Dramen.—Schwan, Ed., 
und Pringsheim, E., Der franzésische Accent.—Pen- 
ner, Emil, Metrische Untersuchungen zu George 
Peele.—Aleine Mitteilungen. Napier, A., Altenglische 
Glossen.—Logeman, Zu Wright-Wtilker I, 204-303.— 
Beurteilungen und kurze Anzeigen. Doering, A., Son- 
nenaufgang! Die Zukunftsbahnen der neuen Dich- 
tung. Von Alexander Lauenstein und Kurt Grotte- 
witz.—Weinhold, K., Paul Steinhiiuser: Wernhers 
Marienleben in seinem Gerhiltnis zum Liber de in- 
fantia sancte Marie et Christi salvatoris nebst einem 
metrischen Anhange.—Weinhold, K., Wenzel Horak. 
Die Entwickelung der Sprache Hallers.—Mueller, Ad., 
English Syntax. Translated from the *‘Grammatik 
der englischen Sprache’ by Dr. F. W. Gesenius.— 
Mueller, Ad., Echo of the Spoken English. First Part: 
Children’s Talk, by R. Shindler, M. A., London.—Der- 
selbe Text mit einer vollstiindigen deutschen Uber- 
setzung von Dr. phil. F. Booch-Arkossy.—Penner, 
Emil, A Simplified System of English Stenography, 
by G. Michaelis.—Kueller, A., M. Seamer, Shakspere’s 
Stories ftir Schulen bearbeitet und mit Anmerkungen 
versehen. Von Dr. Heinr. Saure.—J. Z., The Com- 
plete English Gentleman. By Danie] Defoe.—Bress- 
lau, H., A History of the four Georges. By Justin 
McCarthy.—Zupitza, Julius, Under Salisbury Spire in 
the Days of George Herbert, the Recollections of 
Magdalene Wydville. By Emma Marshall.—Zupitza, 
Julius, Syrlin by Ouida.—Zupitza, J.. The Black-Box 
Murder. By the Man who discovered the Murderer. 
Zupitza, Julius, A Daughter’s Sacrifice. A Novel. By 
F. C. Philips and Percy Fendall.—Zupitza, Julius, The 
Bondman. A New Saga. By Hall Caine.—Z. J., Plain 
Tales from the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling.—Z. J., 
The Sin vf Joost Avelingh. A Dutch Story. By 
Maarten Maartens.—Z. J.. Donovan: A Modern Eng- 
lishman. A Novel by Edna Lyall.—Z. J., In Thought- 
land and in Dreamland. By Elsa D’Esterre-Keeling. 
—i. J., The Rajah’s Heir. A Novel.—Z. J., Beatrice. 
A Novel. By H. Rider Haggard.—Z. J.. The Duke’s 
Daughter. By Mrs. Oliphant.—Lindeloef, Uno, Echo 
der schwedischen Umgangssprache von Dr. Alfred 
Svensson.—Z. J., Die Gesta Romanorum. Nach der 
Innsbrucker Handschrift vom Jahre 1342 und vier 
Mtinchener Handschriften herausgeg. von Wilhelm 
Dick.—T. A., Dr. Gerhard Franz,U ber den Bedeutuygs- 
wandel lateinischer Worter im Franzésischen.—Tob- 
ler, Adolf, P. Kreutzberg, Die Grammatik Malherbes 
nach dem ‘Commentaire sur Desportes.’ 


PHONETISCHE STUDIEN. IV BAND, | HEFT.— 
Swoboda, Wilhelm, Zur geschichte der phonetik.— 
Lioyd, R. J., Speech sounds: their nature and causa- 
tion. (Fortsetzung: II.).—Wagner, Ph., Uber die 
verwendung des grtitzner-marey’schen apparats und 
des phonographen zu phonetischen untersuchungen. 
—Macgowan, W. Stuart, The Reading-book as the 
centre of instruction in teaching a foreign language. 
—Miszellen. Logeman, Willem 8., und &.—Sprecheaal. 


Vietor, W., Beantwortungen des fragebogens “ Zur 
methodik des sprachunterrichts.’’— Rezensionen. Lloyd, 
R. J., Alexander Melville Bell, A Popular Manual of 
Vocal Physiology and Visible Speech.—Gartner, Lytt- 
kens & Wulff, La transscription phonétique.—Boedde- 
ker, K., E. O. Lubarsch, Uber deklamation und rhyth- 
mus der franzisischen verse.—Lange, August, Dr. 
Julius Bierbaum, Lehrbuch der franzésischen 
sprache nach der analytischdirekten methode ftir 
héhere knaben- und midchenschulen.—Bierbaum, Dr. 
J., H. Bretschneider, Lectures et exercices frangais. 
—Vietor, W., Oskar Schmager, Textausgaben franzisi- 
scher und englischer schriftsteller ftir den schulge- 
brauch.—Nolizen. Hoppe, 0., Versammlung von hi- 
heren tichterschulen Schwedens in Stockholm.— 
Vietor, W., Dritte jahresversammlung der Teachers’ 
Guild und erster englischer neuphilologentag in 
Cheltenham .—Vietor, W., Vierter allgemeiner deut- 
scher neuphilologentag zu Stuttgart.—Vietor, W., 
Charles Levéque (d’Oisy).—Bertram, W., Neusprach- 
liche vorlesungen fiir lehrer. 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE. TOME IV. FASCICULE 3. 
—Quelques modifications orthographiques adoptées 


_ par la Revue de philologie francgaise.—Cledat, L., 
L’orthographe frangaise.—{. L., Correction: le vers 
| 127 du Pélerinage de Charlemagne.—Chapuis, H., Récit 


en patois de Crans (Jura), suite et fin.—Marchot, P., 


| Le patois de Saint-Hubert (Luxembourg belge), pho- 


nétique et vocabulaire.—Philipon, E., Coq-a-l’ine de 


| 1584 en patois lyonnais.—Lebaigue, Ch., Féminins et 
pluriels anomaux.—Guerin, J.. Textes en patois de 


d@’ Elle (Vendée).—Puitspelu. Lyonnais Ablager, 
lyonnais Béche.—Ferrand, A., Termes du patois de 
Jons (Isére). -Chronique.—Livres et Articles signalés. 

ANGLIA. VOL. XIII, PART II1.—Pabst, F., Flex- 
ionsverbiltnisse bei Robert von Gioucester.—Buel- 
bring, K. D., Das ‘ Trentalle Sancti Gregorii’ in der 
Edinburgher handschrift.—Sievers, E., Zu den angel- 
stichs. glossen.—Schroeer, A., Zur texterklirung des 
Beowulf.—Einenkel, E,, Die quelle der englischen 
relativellipse.—Wagner, A., Metrische bemerkungen 
zu Shakespeare’s Macbeth.—Holthausen, F., Zu alt- 


_ und- mittelengl. dichtungen.—Hupe, H., Zu Chaucer- 


iana. 
ENGLISCHE STUDIEN. VOL. XIV, ParT 


Zupitza, J., Die romanze von Athelston.—Fischer, B., 


Zur frage nach der autorschaft von “ Sir Clyomon 
and Sir Clamides.”—White, H. 8., Recent American 


. Historical Publications.—Miscellen: Koeppel, E., Zur 
_ textkritik des Tpomadon.—Kittredge, G. L., Anmer- 


kungungen zum mitteleng]. Ipomadon.—Holthausen 
F., Beitriige zur erklirung und textbritik alt- un 

mittelengl. denkmiiler.—Boyle, R., ‘‘All’s Well” and 
** Love’s Labor Lost,’’—Koelbing, E., Zu Partonope of 
Blois.—Lindner, F., Ein roman von Geoffrey Drage.— 


Swoboda, W., Eine neue compromiss-weltsprache. 
Vv L. XV. ParRT |: Zupitza, J., Zu Torrent of Portu- 
althausen, 
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+» Uber Dryden’s heroisches drama. 
—Koeppel, E., (ber die echtheit der Edmund Spenser 
zu “Visions of Petrarch” und “ Visions 


| of Bellay.’’-—Wendt, A., Dative und accusative im Eng- 


lischen.— Misceller: Koelbing, E., Zu Karl Werder’s 
Vorlesungen tiber Shakespeare’s Macbeth.—Fraenkel, 
L.—Zur geschichte von Shakespeare’s bekanntwerken 
inden Niederlanden.—Wuelfing, J. Ernst.—Ae: wyrje 


(weors)—dignus mit dem dativ. 
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